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MORE THAN 200,000 


TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE BUYING TELEPHONE STOCK 


‘how work for the Telephone Company 


and they are buying American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stock through 
regular payments out of wages — in ac- 
cordance with a special company offer. 


They are your friends and neighbors in 
the telephone business — home town folks 
who may live right next door or across the 
street. You'll find them in countless cities, 


towns and rural areas throughout the 
United States. They are acquiring a stake 
in the business. 


These men and women employees are 
part of the capitalists — hundreds of thou- 
sands of them from all walks of life — 
whose savings make it possible for America 
to have the finest telephone service in the 
world. 
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The Men Whe Lead Business 





Work1Nnc on a business magazine is al- 
ways fascinating. It has been a long 
time since we had so much fun as we 
have had in gathering and assembling the 
facts on business leaders for the series 
on the early experience of company presi- 
dents. What thrills us is that in nearly 
every case these men proved their mettle 
early in their careers; in one case after 
another they showed unusual ability as 
young men. Nearly all of them started 
in lowly jobs and made good on those 
jobs before they received any recognition 


















whatever. We have never been assailed 
by any doubts concerning the soundness 
of business in this country; but had we 
been, this series would have reassured 
us. We plan to continue it, until our 
readers grow tired of it. We will welcome 
any leads on unusual businessmen who 
have reached the top; more than that, 
tell us, if you please, how much longer 
you want the series to continue. Com- 
ments from readers have been most 
enthusiastic. Be sure to turn to page 8 
and read the story there. 
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HE problems of today’s Payroll 
Dept. are enough to wear a man 
down. 


You’ve got to worry about costly 
payroll errors ... about getting 
the payroll out on time. . . about 
government reports! 


And perhaps on top of all that 
you may have a payroll employee 
who is quoting the amounts of sal- 
ary checks to his office friends. 
And that causes dissatisfaction and 
personnel problems. 


We'll gladly be your Payroll 
Dept. You may save money be- 
sides! 


Our trained personnel will pre- 
pare your payroll and related tax 
work on high speed alphabetic and 
numeric tabulating machines. All 
work is checked in our offices to 
bank standards. 


FREE: “Payroll Service” is an 
interesting booklet that tells you 
more about this unusual service. 


Unusual tabulation services 


Let us tabulate your sales, or- 
ders, prices, costs, inventories, 
vouchers, special reports and other 
statistics—just as we have been 
doing for many of America’s lead- 
ing firms these past 40 years. 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 


102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, WN. Y. 
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LETTERS... GUMMENT 





Rotary Club Influence 
To the Editor: 

I was particularly interested in your 
reactions to men’s clubs on page 64 of 
the August issue. 

Some folks were saying the other day, 
“Well, wouldn’t Clint Anderson and Tom 
Davis have been what they are today if 
they had not been in Rotary?”, and I 
had to say that they might have been in 
Kiwanis or some other service club, and 
then the question arose, “If they hadn’t 
been in any service club, wouldn’t they 
be the same as they are today?”, and I 
had to counter that each of us is the re- 
sult of the associations he has made, and 
we will never know just which ones did 
the most for us. So I think your con- 
tention is very tenable.—Puitie LoveJoy, 
secretary, Rotary International, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


Systems Association 
To the Editor: 


I note with interest a reference to a 
Systems and Procedure Association of 
America in your magazine AMERICAN 
Business. Could you please advise me if 
there is a local chapter in Los Angeles 
or vicinity, and if so, how I may contact 
them for further information and _ pos- 
sible membership?—G. A. Jenxs, control 
and service department, Librascope, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif. 

Mr. Jenks: The New York City office 
at 1440 Broadway can give you this in- 
formation. 


Salesmen to Presidents 
To the Editor: 


Many thanks to you and Mr. Wells 
Norris for your prompt reply to our 





original request for stories on salesmen 
who became top executives. 

An interesting side note to most of 
these men and their companies is that 
they are leaders in companies which are 
not the largest in their particular field 
in most cases, but the most aggressive 
and most wide awake——Don Muwror, 
sales manager, Thompson & Company, 
Oakmont, Pa. 


Executives’ Health 
To the Editor: 


I am very glad to note in your August 
1948 issue of American Bustness that 
you have assigned a staff man to find out 
everything he can about top management 
men who have licked their jobs without 
sacrificing their health. I will look for- 
ward to reading any articles that may 
be written as the result of his study. 

In the meantime, I hope that he will 
not completely overlook the philanthropic 
field. It has become big business in the 
United States and it has fortunately at- 
tracted a number of fine, high-grade 
executives. — E. C. Miutier, executive 
secretary, Near East Foundation, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Leads on Folders 


To the Editor: 


On page 56 of the July 1947 issue ot 
AMERICAN Business, you were kin 
enough to commend our little folde: 
“While You’re Waiting.” 

Am wondering if you could now giv 
us a few leads as to folders of this typ: 
put out by other companies. In_ the 
course of your work, you have un 
doubtedly run across numerous leaflets 
of this nature, and if you could give us 
the names and addresses of a few of the 
companies in question, we would greatly 
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appreciate your courtesy.—C. ALLAN 
Cavey, assistant director, promotion ad- 
vertising, Bohemian Distributing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


Mr. Cavey: A list of companies that 
put out such folders is on the way. 


Profit Sharing Manual 
To the Editor: 


We are preparing a Profit Sharing 
Manual for the guidance of business 
firms interested in installing human re- 
lations and profit sharing programs. 

I have read the article, “Profit Sharing 
Plan Lowers Labor Costs,” on Skilsaw, 
Incorporated, in the May 1948 issue of 
your magazine, page 8, and find it so 
excellent that I should like your per- 
mission to use it in the manual.—Roserr 
S. Hartman, Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, Columbus 12, Ohio. 


Mr. Hartman: Permission is granted. 


School for Small Business 


To the Editor: 


Thank you for the copy of the recent 
issue of American Business carrying the 
article on the Bard College School for 
Small Business. 

The members of the Bard group who 
organized and administered the School 
for Small Business were very pleased to 
note this recognition of their efforts. 

We have already received communica- 
tions from persons who read the article, 
requesting further information about 
how such a school can be run in other 
communities. If the idea which we found 
so fruitful in Kingston can be adapted to 
similar enterprises in other communities, 
we shall feel that our job has been so 
much the more worth while-—Epwarp C. 
Futter, president, Bard College, An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, New York. 


“If the Suit Fits...” 


To the Editor: 


I was pleased with the article, “Can 
a Camera Make Over the Clothing Busi- 
ness,” until I got as far as the fourth 
paragraph of page 38. The statement 
made therein that the aviation cadet 
uniforms were ill-fitting, is not only a 
misrepresentation of the truth, but also 
a complete twisting of the information I 
gave to your reporter. The statement 
that I made to him was that the ex- 
perience which we derived in making 
aviation cadet uniforms (some 225,000 
of them) was the background for our 
Pre-Vue method of using coat models 
for try-on purposes. We received official 
commendation from the Navy Depart- 
ment for the job we did with these 
aviation cadet uniforms and you can be 
sure that as each uniform had to pass 
rigid Navy inspection there was not an 
ill-fitting uniform in the entire program. 
—R. J. Greenesaum, sales manager, 
M. Born & Company, Chicago 7, IIl. 


Eprror’s Comment: Any ex-Navy men 
disagree with Mr. Greenebaum? 
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Overtime? 


-- not in 
my office 


“Oh, yes... we used to. We kept a dozen girls for hours 
overtime just folding monthly statements. Every time we 
got out a price change notice or an advertising circular 
... same thing. Cost money, too. 


“But... it’s different now. We got a Davidson Office 
Folding Machine... Model 120. One girl takes care of 
all our office folding ... does a better job... at a fraction 
of the cost. We get our mailings out on time without 
overtime. Of course, we only use the machine occasion- 
ally but it’s paid for itself... and then some.” 


A Davidson Model 120 Office Folding Machine will fold 
from 7,500 to 20,000 sheets per hour depending upon 
the sheet size. It will handle sheets from 3” x 3” to 10” x 
14”. It’s motor driven... has automatic feed... and you 
can replenish the load without stopping operations. Any 
competent employee can operate it. 


Even though you use your Davidson Folder only one day 
a month, it will quickly pay for itself. It’s available in the 
floor model, as shown, and as a table model. Both avail- 
able for prompt shipment. 

We'd like to tell you more about this money-saving 
equipment... send literature... or arrange for a demon- 
stration. Write us today .. . there’s no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in 
principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Mexico and abroad. 


Davidson 


bi hie FOLDING 
MACHINES 


DUPLICATORS + OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - PAPER MASTERS + SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





The Underwood AM LLELMIC Typewriter 





Make your secre- 
tary very happy 

. with a new 
Underwood All 
Electric. 


It has the convenient time-saving 
features she’s always yearned for... 
the accuracy and fatigue-saving ad- 
vantages of electrical operation. 


On the Underwood All Electric, you 
simply “play” the keys . . . lightly! 
Electricity does the work. 

Imagine how easy it is! Electric Key- 
board. Electric Back Spacer. Electric 
Shift Key. Electric Shift Lock. Elec- 
tric Tabulator. 


Even the Carriage returns at the 
touch of a key . . . and sets itself 
ready for the next line. And wait ’til 
you see your letters! 


Pretty as a picture. Impressions uni- 
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form. Characters perfectly in line. 
All carbons clear, neat, legible. Every 
letter... better! 


Give your secretary the opportunity 
to turn out the best work she’s ever 
done . . . with an Underwood that’s 
made to order for her. Call your 
local Underwood representative to- 
day .. . for a demonstration. 


* * * 


FAST! When typing, your busy hands 
never leave the keyboard. The electrically- 
controlled keyboard saves you finger 
travel, hand travel . . . eliminates fatigue. 


EASY OPERATION! 
Form-fitting key tops 
encourage an easy 
rhythm of finger move- 
ment over the keyboard 

. therefore better 
letters, with minimum effort. 


YUallrweord.. TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


BEAUTIFUL WORK! The 
Underwood All Electric 
assures even spacing be- 
tween characters 
clean-cut, uniform impressions . . . not 


shaded or blurred. 


MANY CARBONS! Not 
only original letters, but 
carbon copies are sharp 
and clear. You can make 
as many as 20 of them ata light finger touch. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other supplies 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria St. 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 4, 
©1948 sxe 
UNDERW oD 
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M. J. Spiegel, Jr., deserves 
credit for one of the year’s best 
merchandising ideas. He has put 
the big Spiegel mail-order catalog 
on sale at newsstands. Price is $1 
a copy. Distribution of mail-order 
catalogs has always been a costly 
problem to the big mail-order 
houses. Many people want a mail- 
order catalog for reference pur- 
poses, instead of for buying. 
Result is that the mail-order 
people have had to set up a slight 
barrier for the person who writes 
in for a free catalog. Regular cus- 
tomers get catalogs automatically. 
Now, with one big catalog on the 
newsstands the mail-order folks 
may find sales of catalogs a potent 
factor in obtaining new customers, 
without the heavy investment of 
large mailings of free catalogs to 
noncustomers. This comes under 
the “Why-didn’t-somebody-think- 
of-this-before ?” department. Many 
other catalogs are valuable ref- 
erence works, and with the present 
high price of printing it seems 
likely that some other companies 
could adopt the plan of charging 


for catalogs. 


John W. Barriger’s confi- 
dence in the earning power of the 
Monon railway seems to have been 
justified. In 1946 when Mr. Bar- 
riger took over the presidency of 
this road it was about ready for 
the scrap heap. As a result of his 
work the road has operated at a 
profit every month for 12 months 
now. It took courage to spend the 
money necessary to rescue this 
road from the scrap heap. It took 
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courage and skill to change the 
thinking of the men who operate 
the railroad. It took no little 
ability to convince shippers that 
the Monon would, under Barriger’s 
direction, offer fast, prompt, and 
dependable freight service. It ap- 
pears now that there is nothing 
wrong with the railroads which 
progressive management cannot 
cure, because the Monon was about 
eas sick as a railroad can become 
when Barriger moved in. 


Edward J. Engel, who began 
working for the Santa Fe Railroad 
as a stenographer in 1899 and re- 
mained with that road until his re- 
tirement in 1944, told a friend 
before he died that the two most 
important contributions he made 
to Santa Fe were obtaining F. G. 
Gurley to succeed him as president, 
and to induce C. J. Whipple to 
serve on the Santa Fe board of 
directors. This spotlights the very 
high esteem that top men give to 
the right type of manpower. Mr. 
Gurley, first under the direction of 
Mr. Engel and later as president, 
spearheaded Santa Fe’s moderni- 
zation and its changeover to Diesel 
motive power on a large scale. In 
many phases of railroad operation 
Santa Fe is a leader and it seems 
that Mr. Engel’s own estimate of 
his contribution to that road’s 
prosperity must be correct. Mr. 
Whipple is board chairman of 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett and 
Company and has just completed 
supervision of erecting the most 
modern wholesale building in the 
world. The building, just outside 


the city limits of Chicago, was de- 
scribed 2 years ago in AMERICAN 
Business when it was in the blue- 
print stage. Many revolutionary 
operating methods have been put 
into effect in the new plant which 
will, we believe, have a wide in- 
fluence on the future of wholesale 
operations for years to come. You 
will read much more about this 
plant in forthcoming issues of this 
magazine. 


R. S. Reynolds, president of 
Reynolds Metals Company, who 
warned the nation in 1940 of a 
critical shortage in aluminum pro- 
duction capacity now repeats the 
warning. He says that we do not 
have enough facilities to produce 
needed aluminum, nor the power 
available for smelting it. Nor is 
there an aluminum stockpile to fall 
back on in case of a national 
emergency. When Mr. Reynolds 
uttered his first warning in 1940 
both Government and _ industrial 
leaders disagreed. They thought 
his estimate of needs in case of war 
was fantastically high. Later 
events proved him to be correct. 
We see no reason to doubt his 
1948 warning. 


General Electric Company 
hired more than 1,400 college 
graduates in 1948; many other 
companies hired more college 
graduates than ever before. In all 
history there were never greater 
opportunities for trained men than 
today. An indication of the im- 
portance industry places on well- 
trained men, and men willing to 
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Only The Burroughs Calculator 
Makes Invoicing This Fast, This Simple 








INVOICE ; 


ANY CUSTOMER 
ANYWHERE 


nt 
Price er 3 
—— Computes individual extensions 
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AT 4 2 


Net appears automatically 
” in ‘memory’ dials 





lés The Calculator that REMEMBERS 
what other calculators forget 


No rehandling of figures! No re-entering of 
individual answers! No waste time and 
motion with the only calculator that takes 
you straight to the answer in one continu- 
ous, uninterrupted operation! 


That’s what the calculator that remembers 
offers you. It stores and accumulates the 
totals in exclusive “memory” dials to give 
gtand totals or net results automatically. 
Find out about it today! Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 4°) CALCULATORS 
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continue training and study, is 
seen in one big company’s require- 
ments that each new plant must be 
situated near a good engineering 
school, so that its young engineers 
can continue their studies. Tech- 
nical progress is so rapid today 
no company can afford to rely 
wholly on men who do not continue 
their studies. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
recently released a statement show- 
ing how wrong the people are who 
attack industry because of alleged 
“high profits.” Net profits, after 
taxes, of all corporations, except 
finance, insurance, and real estate, 
were equal to 5.28 per cent of 1947 
sales. The figure for 1929 was 5.41 
per cent, and for 1941, 5.14 per 
cent—and now comes the shocker 
—the 19-year average is only 
3.61 per cent. As the bank points 
out, if the profit margin of cor- 
porations last year had_ been 
arbitrarily restricted to the 1939 
figure of 3.98 cents per dollar of 
sales, and if the entire reduction 
had been passed on to customers 
in the form of lower prices, the 
saving to customers would have 
been 1.3 per cent, which is about 
one fifty-ninth of the price advance 
since 1939. As every businessman 
already knows, profits earned by 
business are so small that even if 
profits were wiped out entirely, 
savings to consumers would be 
practically unnoticeable. 


Jack Frye, president of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation, 
in commenting upon a statement 
issued in connection with the com- 
pany’s 6-month report on 1948 
operations, stated that the com- 
pany had inaugurated a “moder- 
ate retrenchment” program. “We 
have reduced expenses wherever 
possible, we’ve stopped manufac- 
turing certain loss items and gen- 
erally we have tried to tighten 
down.” Similar programs are in 
effect in a number of leading com- 
panies, and there is a strong effort 
in many organizations to squeeze 
out wasteful practices which grew 
during the war emergency. 
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Fred Lazarus, dr., president 
of Federated Department Stores, 
Inc., asserts that most of the mer- 
chandise sold in department stores 
will rise little if any in price dur- 
ing the next 6 months. He points 
out that supplies of soft goods are 
rapidly catching up with demand 
and that speculative price content 
has practically disappeared from 
this merchandise. Mr. Lazarus 
says that present Federated buy- 
ing policies require maintenance of 
stocks approximating 10 to 12 
weeks sales, with sufficient goods 
on order to replenish stocks when 


sold. 


Job Security is often listed as 
the first desire of employees. If this 
is true, which we sometimes doubt, 
why is it that so many employees 
do so many things to jeopardize 
their jobs? Why is it, will some 
labor relations expert please tell 
us, so many employees are quick to 
quit good jobs with reasonably 
high security to accept another 
job with hazardous — security? 
Frankly we are inclined to doubt 
many of the employee surveys so 
many people are making today. It 
has come to the point where all an 
“expert” need do is to ask a few 
workers a few questions, and then 
pontificate, “According to a recent 
survey job security is the first re- 
workers.” While 


these workers are saying they de- 


quirement of 


mand job security they are absent 
to go fishing, to attend ball games 
or races, to go hunting, to shop, 
or just stay at home and loaf. 
What we need to do is to show em- 
ployees that they have a respon- 
sibility for job security, too—it 
isn’t a one-way street—and every 
unexcused absence, or too many 
excused absences jeopardize job 
security more than anything the 
employer can do. 


Something Better. Recently 
a small manufacturer decided to 
produce the finest promotion piece 
ever issued in his industry. The 
cost was considerably higher than 
any other promotion piece he had 
ever issued. As soon as the piece 


went into the mails to his dealers 
they began telephoning, wiring, 
and writing congratulations. “The 
best selling tool we have ever had,” 
was the gist of all these messages. 
After salesmen took the piece out 
and showed it to customers, some 
of them reported that the booklet 
had helped to close orders which 
had been hanging fire for a long 
time. Dealers offered to pay for 
extra quantities of the booklet, 
and it is now in its third edition. 
A large volume of business has al- 
ready been directly traceable to 
the influence of this one promotion 
piece, and dealers are already be- 
ginning to say that the company 
which issued it is the most progres- 
sive in the entire industry. Often 
it is amazing what one thing, if it 
is just a little better than seems 
necessary, will do to embellish an 
already good reputation. 


Kansas City Southern 
is another railroad line that is 
modernizing its passenger traffic 
to beat the band. Two new Pull- 
man-Standard sleepers have just 
been delivered, and fall deliveries 
include more sleepers, tavern and 
lounge cars, mail and express cars. 
The rejuvenation of this road is 
one of the near-miracles of rail- 
roading. We like the management’s 
idea of naming the cars for execu- 
tives of the road. Arthur E. Stil- 
well, founder of the road, for whom 
a car is named had one of the 
most colorful careers imaginable. 
The city of Port Arthur, Texas, 
is named for him. After he built 
the Kansas City Southern he was 
deposed as head of the line, then 
went to work and almost com- 
pleted another road, called the 
Kansas City and Orient, planned 
to stretch from Kansas City to a 
port on the Gulf of Lower Cali- 
fornia. Much of the road was com- 
pleted, but the construction in 
Mexico lagged until World War I 
put an end to construction. Santa 
Fe now operates most of the 
trackage built by Stilwell. Many 
communities in the Southwest are 
eternally indebted to Stilwell for 
his vision and foresight. 





These Men at the lop 
Began at the Bottom 





These corporation heads started their business careers 
the hard way—as office boys, clerks, and stenographers. 
Most of them had worked several years before they 
were 20 and had already shown leadership qualities 
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CHARLES P. GULICK 
Nopco Chemical Company 


HARLES P. GULICK would 
not be president of Nopco 

Chemical Company, Harrison, 
New Jersey, today if he hadn’t 
missed a streetcar back in his high 
school days. He was crippled by 
infantile paralysis and couldn’t 
run fast enough to catch the -trol- 
ley. Minutes later a locomotive 
smashed into the streetcar and 
killed his schoolmates. 

When he finished high school, 
Charlie worked as a clerk in a de- 
partment store for $3 a week, then 
became an accountant for an oil 
company. He later became a sales- 
man for the oil company and at 


the age of 20 became its secretary 
and treasurer. 

At 22, with the financial aid of 
friends, he bought the Turkey Red 
Oil Company for $500. Assets in- 
cluded a chemical formula, a few 
old vats, and a lease on a musty 
basement plant along Newark’s 
waterfront. The new 
started out by getting orders from 
customers, rushing back to the 
plant to explain to the workers 
what was needed, and the prod- 
ucts would then be manufactured. 

The cramped basement soon 
gave way to a frame structure. 
The firm became known as the Na- 
tional Oil Products Company, later 
changed to Nopco Chemical. 

The business grew quickly and 
today there are four Nopco manu- 
facturing plants on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf coasts. More 
than 1,000 employees are on the 
company payroll, and assets ex- 
ceed $10,000,000. Chemical prod- 
ucts used for processing virtually 
every article we wear are manu- 
factured by the company, as well 
as vitamins and pharmaceuticals. 


ownel's 
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McDougall-Butler Company, Inc. 


NDREW S. BUTLER, presi- 
dent of McDougall-Butler 
Company, Inc., paint manufac- 
turers, started his business career 
as an office boy when he was 15 
years old. He also sold lunches to 
office workers and later put in 
about a year as a job printer. 
When he was 33 he became sales 
manager for Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc. A year later he was president 
of Dorries & Company, and re- 
mained in that capacity for 9 
years. In 1919 he became president 
of McDougall-Butler. 
Mr. Butler’s career is somewhat 
typical of the 30 presidents who 


were included in this survey. He 
was educated at a parochial school 
and then attended public night 
school, but he had no formal col- 
lege training. In our list of 30 
presidents who started at the bot- 
tom, 15 of them went to college. 

A geographic break-down of 
these presidents shows that Mr. 
Butler’s section of the country (he 
was born in Cleveland) is second 
to the East in number. Fourteen 
of the presidents came from the 
East, 9 from the Midwest, 3 froim 
the South, 1 from the West 
(Texas), and 2 from Canada, ani 
1 from London, England. 
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25-year-old relief agent and 
telegraph operator for the 
Nickel Plate Road was about to 
go off duty early one September 
morning in 1916 in Fort Wayne. 

Before the agent left, however, 
the new president of the road, 
John J. Bernet, stopped by while 
on a trip to acquaint himself with 
the organization. President Bernet 
met the youth and later met his 
father, agent for the Nickel Plate 
Road in Mortimer, Ohio. 

A year later the youth was 
called into the general office and 
made a clerk in the transportation 
department. Here he met Mr. 
Bernet again and they became bet- 
ter acquainted. About 3 years 


later, in 1920, he was called into 
the president’s office as chief clerk, 
and was associated with Mr. 
Bernet in one capacity or another 
until the latter’s death in 1935. 

In 1942, Robert J. Bowman be- 
came president of the Pere Mar- 
quette and is now president of the 
C&O after the 1947 merger. 
After 41 years in the railroad 
business—he started as a clerk for 
the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Company at the 
age of 16—Mr. Bowman has al- 
ways felt that “it was that 
morning in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
when Mr. Bernet first called at the 
office, that afforded me my op- 
portunity.” 


ROBERT J. BOWMAN 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 





N 1914, several months after 

graduating from high school, 
Whipple Jacobs got a job as cost 
clerk with the Belden Manufactur- 
ing Company at $9.00 a week. To- 
day he is president of the com- 
pany, a position he has held since 
1939 when he was 42 years old. 

From cost clerk, Whipple Jacobs 
worked successively up to chief 
inspector, foreman, stores super- 
visor, production manager, and 
purchasing agent. In 1927 he was 
appointed general sales manager, 
and vice president in charge of 
sales in 1930. A year later he was 
elected director. The only break in 
his service with Belden was during 
the first World War when he 


joined the medical corps and spent 
13 months in France with the 
ambulance corps. 

Mr. Jacobs’ promotions were 
the result of the usual hard work, 
alertness and vision, and creative 
thinking. But of major importance 
was his appreciation of human re- 
lations and his knack of promot- 
ing them in his organization. 

Active in civic and industrial 
association affairs, Mr. Jacobs is 
a trustee of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, a director of Cen- 
tral Republic Company in Chicago, 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, and Junior 
Achievement of Chicago. 


WHIPPLE JACOBS 
Belden Manufacturing Co. 





PRESIDENT who started at 

the bottom of the business 
ladder after graduating from 
Harvard is H. B. Higgins of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 

He began as a stenographer in 
the glass company’s Minneapolis 
warehouse in 1905 and _ never 
worked for another concern. At 
one time, however, he thought he 
might have to work for someone 
else, because he came so close to 
being fired. Five years after start- 
ing his job in Minneapolis, he be- 
came assistant manager and later 
moved on to Kansas City as 
manager. In 1917 he was called to 
the general office in Pittsburgh as 
manager of plate glass sales. 
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Eight years later Mr. Higgins 
was general sales manager, then 
vice president and chairman of the 
commercial department. His title 
in 1942 was executive vice presi- 
dent, and in 1944 he became 
president. 

Mr. Higgins is typical of the 
presidents who hold down numer- 
ous other positions in addition to 
their presidential work. He is, or 
at one time was, director of: A. M. 
Byers Company, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Mellon 
National Bank, and Montour 
Railroad Company. He is also a 
trustee of Pittsburgh Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank and of Magee Hospital. 


(Continued on page 36) 


H. B. HIGGINS 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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Fred Neisner, president of Neisf son of J 
dents and the operations mand to him. 
time on company policy, plannifjating le: 


Melvin B. Neisner, vice president Neisner Brothers, son of one of the founders, is respon- 
sible for real estate management, including store locations, subleases, leased concessions, 
construction, and expense control. He works closely with the president, who is his cousin 
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How Neisner Brothers, Inc., growing chain store opera- _— _— a ™ pe 
growing business on the policy om 
tion, is building an organization to use strict controls that personnel is always the most “an 
and modern systems, without stifling initiative of indi- important asset in a business and, Pe 
vidual employees with too many rules and regulations *5 the incident just related tends se 
to show, the company emphasizes ag 
progressive personnel _ policies so 
above almost everything else. it | 

There are people who believe 
By Eugene Whitmore that the chain store business is a 12 
cold, precise, mechanical opera- Di 
tion. These people will tell you 19 
EVERAL years ago the man- — casion there was a sudden scream that a chain store manager, for Sa 
agement of Neisner Brothers —almost a squeal—of delight. example, need only obey instruc- wh 
gave a dinner for all employees One of the employees had dis- tions, study the rule book, and _ 
with 25-year service records. At covered that in addition to the turn in his reports promptly. But of 
the dinner each 25-year employee —_jewel-mounted watch there were there is much more to it than that. the 
received a costly watch suitably checks in the watch boxes—a check Of course, the home office does a 
engraved, as a token of apprecia- for enough more than $1,000 to the buying, plans the merchandis- In 
tion for long and faithful service. net each employee $1,000 after ing, lays down the policies, and | 
After each employee had paying taxes on the gift. Twelve checks everything carefully. Yet nev 
thanked the management for the men and one woman, Blanche no matter how efficient the head- sto 
present and everybody had settled Libglid of Store No. 1 in Roch- quarters staff may be, the individ- lin 
down to finish enjoying the oc- ester, are now members of this ex- ual manager of a store unit can ane 
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The chain was founded in 
March 1911 by Abraham H. and 
Joseph M. Neisner. There was one 
little New 
York, and it was 2 years later be- 


store in Rochester, 
fore a second store was operating 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Early growth of the. chain was 
slow and by 1924, 13 years after 
the founding, there were only 10 
stores in operation. But 65 stores 
1924 
1930, bringing the total up to 75 


were opened between and 
units just as the depression hit 
the country. 

Many of the company’s present 
policies were established by the 
two brothers who founded the busi- 
ness. For example, in describing 
the company’s buying policies, it 
will be explained that many of 


these policies were laid down early 
in the company’s history by one or 
the other of the brothers. 
Abraham Neisner died in 1933 
at the age of 49. His son Melvin 
is vice president of the company 
today. Joseph M. Neisner died in 
1942 at 61, and his son Fred is 
The 


two cousins have carefully divided 


president of the company. 


responsibilities and they work 
closely on major policies of the 
company. 

Fred Neisner, the president, de- 
firm 


may 


votes much of his time to 


policy and leases. Leases 
mean the difference between profit 
and loss on a store, and with a 
carefully planned expansion policy, 
locations for 


finding the right 


(Continued on page 38) 


son of Joseph Neisner, has four vice presi- 
tohim. He spends the major portion of his 
kating leases, a big factor in store success 


either make or break his store. 

This is one of the reasons why 
Neisner Brothers puts so much 
emphasis on good employee rela- 
tions, on training, instruction, and 
what we might call the human side 
of management. 

Some chain store executives as- 
sert that the unit or store manager 
is responsible for 60 per cent of 
the store’s success, leaving only 40 
per cent to the management. There 
are differences of opinion concern- 
percentages, but 
the 
seems to agree that a store man- 


ing the exact 
every executive in business 
ager who is the wrong man can do 
so much damage in a month or two 
it may take years to repair it. 
Neisner Brothers now operates 
120 stores in 19 states and the 
District of 
1947 totaled 


Columbia. Sales in 
$50,974,984.49. 
Sales in 1941 were $26,468,799.14 


which means that in 6 years sales 


nearly doubled. This was in spite 
of the fact that at the end of 1941 
there were 116 stores and at the 
end of 1947 there were 114 stores 
in operation. 

Sales have grown because the 
newer stores are larger, and older 
stores are being enlarged. More 
lines are carried in some stores, 
and wider services are offered. 
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BUYERS 


M. H.GOLDMAN 
D. FRANCIS 


G, Il. BLOCH 


HRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
TOYS & SPORTING GOODS 


S. W. BRAVERMAN 


CANDY & COOKIES 
MUSIC 


A. S. CHERKAS 
HOSIERY M EN*S, WOMEN’S, CHILDREN’S 


S. DAVIDSON 


DECORATIVE FLOWERS 
HAIR GOODS 
LUGGAGE 


TOILET ARTICLES 
FRANCIS 


CLOVES 
WOMEN’S WEAR 


GORAN 


ELECTRICAL COODS & LAMPS 
FURNITURE, RUGS & PICTURES 
PET SUPPLIES 

SEEDS, FLOWERS & BULBS 


E. GREENWALD 


FOOTWEAR 
HARDWARE & PAINTS 
MEN’S WEAR 

SHOE FINDINGS 


H. HEUER 


HANDKERCHIEFS & RIBBONS 
BOOKS & MAGAZINES 
STATIONERY, GREETING CARDS 


J. J. KIELSON 


VICE PRESIDENT 


MERCHANDISE MANAGER 


ASSISTANT MERCHANDISE MANAGER 


BoY’S WEAR 
CHILDREN’S WEAR 
INFANT’S WEAR 


S. NICHOLSON 


ALUMINUM, ENAMEL & SILVERWAR 
BATHROOM SUPPLIES 
HOUSE FURNISHINCS 


M. H. ROSENTHAL 


MILLINERY 
WOMEN’S ACCESSORIES 
WOMEN’S DRESSES & APRONS 


H. SILVERMAN 


CURTAINS & SCARFS 
GLASSWARE & CROCKERY 
JEWELRY 


P. SMITH 


TOWELS 
DOMESTICS 
YARD GOODS 


R. ZUCKER 


ART NEEDLEWORK 
BATHING GOODS 

NOTIONS 

NOVELTIES & SOUVENIRS 


J. A. M°CANDLESS 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


Salesmen visiting Neisner Brothers buying department at Rochester find this 
directory a big help in telling them which particular buyer they want to visit 
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Soft Spots—Yes—But the 
Boom Continues 





It is no longer news that there are some weak spots in 
business today. But a good square look at them by our 
economist indicates that they are not, as yet, impor- 
tant, and that there are plenty of strong spots as well 





By Robert < ,” 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


AREFUL readers of the finan- 

cial pages during the past few 
months may have noticed a few 
items oddly out of place among the 
glowing statistics of income and 
profit that have decorated most 
of our larger corporations’ state- 
ments. Here and there have been 
hints of trouble—falling sales, cut- 
backs, and retrenchment quite 
contrary to the nation’s major 
tone of continued high business 
activity. To business management, 
always on the lookout for signs of 
trouble, these soft spots are 
puzzling to interpret. Are they 
hints of a general slowdown to 
come? Or are they merely isolated 
spots of strain without any deeper 
significance for business as a 
whole? 

The soft spots have not been 
solely confined to any one sector 
of the economy, geographically or 
industrially, although they are 
clustered somewhat more heavily 
in the nation’s luxury goods and 
entertainment field. Jewelry sales 
are below last year’s or even the 
year before. The movie industry 
has been badly hit; layoffs in 
Hollywood have coincided with 
drastic cuts in theater admissions 
in some cities. Sheet music and 
phonograph record sales are down 
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sharply from last year. The taxi- 
cab business is in a slump—in 
New York it is the worst it has 
been for years. The night club 
field has been a weak spot for some 
time. The publishing business is 
fighting lower sales ‘and higher 
costs. | 

Shoe sales have not kept up 
with the over-all advance in the 
nation’s output. In the department 
stores, there is a shift to bargain- 
basement business. Hotels report 
lower bar receipts and fewer con- 
vention bookings. 

Even more important, the tex- 
tile industry in some areas has cut 
back from a 3-shift, 7-day opera- 
tion to a 1-shift, 4-day week. Tex- 
tile pipelines seem to be tempo- 
rarily saturated. The paper mills, 
too—often a good reflector of 
business tempo—have found that 
the apparently inexhaustible de- 
mand which they faced a few 
months ago has started to melt 
away. Their salesmen are out 
drumming up business. 

These danger spots—and there 
are many besides those we have 
listed—are not visible in those in- 
dustries which form the backbone 
of our economic structure. In 
steel, construction, the railroads, 
and auto production the indexes 


of activity are holding up very 
well. It is only lack of capacity, in 
fact, which prevents these sectors 
of the economy from expanding 
still further. The trouble seems to 
be localized in those lines which 
benefited during and after the war 
from the relative scarcity of con- 
sumer goods. For example, the 
jewelry trade and the night clubs 
now have to compete for the con- 
sumer’s dollar against television 
sets, automobiles, refrigerators, 
and a host of other new items. 

It is never easy to weigh ac- 
curately the importance of 
changes in the consumer goods 
sphere of the economy. Tradi- 
tionally it is in the heavy capital 
goods that we look for evidence of 
a large-scale pick-up or decline in 
business. Today the capital goods 
industries seem booked to the hilt 
and there looks to be little danger 
of a sudden collapse of demand 
for industrial goods. What we seem 
to face instead is the possibility 
of a slow strangulation of our 
boom by the progressive throttling 
of demand for various lines of con- 
sumer goods. Not only are new 
wares competing with old, but the 
progress of inflation is removing 
more and more merchandise of all 
sorts from the reach of consumers’ 
pocketbooks. 

Certainly these indications of 
trouble are not to be overlooked. 
And yet we should not jump to 
the conclusion that our boom is 
about to peter out simply because 
there is increased evidence of 
strain and an increasing number 
of soft spots in business. 

For, compared with prewar 
standards, we are operating in an 
era of abnormal business stability. 
Take, for example, the casualty 
rate among businesses. With the 
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Every slowdown in consumer buying is hailed by thoughtless people as evidence of a collapse. This is not correct. What is 
happening is that, in some lines, we are returning to asound buyers’ market. Consumer buying will shift from line to line 


wholesale inception of new business 
after the war—500,000 small and 
inexperienced firms — one would 
have expected a mass shake-out at 
the first sign of faltering in the 
economy. And the Dun & Brad- 
street failure index* does indeed 
show a steep increase. The failure 
index in 1945 was 4; in 1946, 5; 
in 1947, 14; this year it stands 
above 20. A 500 per cent increase 
in only 3 years. 

But look for a moment at where 
the index stood in 1929—104! 
Only once in the twenties was it 
below 100; it dipped to 93 in 1923. 
During the 1934-1937 era, the 
failure rate index averaged in the 
high 50’s. Compared to these levels 
of casualty rates, our 1948 figures 
look extremely reassuring. 

Historical comparisons tell the 
same story in many fields. In de- 
partment example, 
there has been quite a marked drop 
in the size of down payments since 
1945—a drop of over a third. But 
today’s “small” down payments 
are still 50 per cent larger than 
prewar. 

The point is that it is easy to 


stores, for 


*Number of apparent failures for every 10,000 
enterprises, 
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lose sight of the fact that the pre- 
war economy was a buyers’ and 
not a sellers’ market. Accustomed 
as we have been since 1941 to a 
tight market, every sign of loosen- 
ing becomes an indication of a 
general collapse. Actually it is 
only a return to what we used to 
‘all normal. 

An economist of one large bank 
put it this way: “The astonishing 
thing is not the fact that there 
are failures or that soft spots are 
on the increase. What surprises 
me is that there are so few failures 
and so few soft spots. In the slow 
but steady shift to a 
market we were prepared to sce 


buyers’ 


far more trouble than we have. Let 
us not forget that we operate in a 
dynamic economy. New inventions, 
new styles, shifts of taste, supply 
difficulties 
hazards of business. We should not 


these are the normal 


let our business thinking get set in 
terms of backlogs and allocations 
to customers. That is simply not 
the way this economy usually 
works.” 

Certainly it is true that as we 
sellers’ to a 


progress from a 


buyers’ economy we should not be 


surprised to find soft spots de- 
veloping. But as long as the basic 
propelling forces hold up—Gov- 
ernment expenditures, private con- 
struction, business plant expan- 
sion, heavy exports—there is little 
reason to fear that aggregate con- 
sumer spending will weaken. There 
will continue to be shifts and 
changes in the directions in which 
the consumer dollar is spent, but 
this is not to be confused with an 
over-all decline in buying. Without 
a doubt, additional soft spots will 
appear throughout the economy 
as 1949 approaches. But as long 
as the mainspring of the boom is 
tightly wound, it does not seem 
likely that all consumer buying will 
weaken. 

This is not to deny that man- 
agement faces many serious prob- 
lems. Primary among these is the 
high break-even point for almost 
all businesses, large or small. It 
would take only a small decline in 
sales to put many firms on the thin 
margin of the black or to throw 
them over into the red. Saddled as 
we are with high and rigid wage 
rates and higher overhead costs, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Here is a corner of the reception room at the entrance to the office of Henry Ford II. The entrance to his office is at the 
right and is not shown. Note the clean-cut lines, and the modern appearance and design of the furniture, lighting, and trim 


Ford’s New Offices 





Ford Motor Company’s offices were old. But new ideas, 
new methods, and new policies rule Ford now. To bring 
them in line with today’s thinking the company is 
completely remodeling and refurnishing many offices 





By Dwight G. Baird 


N KEEPING with the general 

reorganization and moderniza- 
tion of the Ford Motor Company 
which has taken place recently, the 
executive wing of the Ford Ad- 
ministration Building at Dear- 
born, Michigan, has just been com- 
pletely renovated and given that 
“new look.” 
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From the Herculite glass doors 
at the entrance to the south wing 
of the first floor—doors which are 
so nearly invisible that a bit of 
stripping was added to prevent 
people from bumping into them— 
to the private offices of Henry 
Ford II, president, and Ernest R. 
Breech, executive vice president, 


at the far end of it; walls, floors, 
ceilings, lighting, furniture, fur- 
nishings, utilities, and equipment 
all are new and of special design. 
The purchasing department lobby 
has also been renovated. 

When this building was com- 
pleted in 1928, the executive wing 
was finished and furnished in 
walnut of finest quality and design. 
The corridor was paneled with 
walnut and clear glass, and furni- 
ture, rugs, and equipment har- 
monized with this motif. All of this 
construction and equipment was 
still in perfect condition in 1947. 
But styles, as well as sentiments 
and conditions, had changed great- 
ly during the 20-year interval, 
hence the Ford Policy Committe 
decided that the time had come to 
change their offices, too. 
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The lounge corner in one of the newly modernized executive offices in the Ford Administration Building at Dearborn, Mich- 
igan. Walls are paneled in blonde mahogany veneer, with the upholstery in red and cream leather. A striking effect results 


Having decided upon such a 
change, the committee ordered a 
thorough one. All old furniture, 
furnishings, lighting, paneling, 
equipment—even floors and ceil- 
ings—were removed for use in 
other offices and replaced by others 
specially designed by Walter 
Dorwin Teague, architect and in- 
dustrial designer, and made espe- 
cially for this project. The cor- 
ridor was widened; some offices 
were enlarged. 

All woodwork is bleached ma- 
hogany. The corridor and all of- 
fices are paneled to the ceiling. 
Sidewalls of most of the offices are 
covered with bleached mahogany 
squares, about 17 inches in size, to 
give a checkerboard effect. There 
are several different color schemes 
in the different offices, such as 
green, beige, and burnt copper, but 
whatever the scheme, rugs, drapes, 
and trim harmonize in every case. 

The corridor is carpeted in 
turquoise of Saxony quality, ceil- 
ing is acoustical plaster, and light- 
ing is indirect, cold cathode, cove 
type. 

The only glass along the cor- 
ridor is in the Herculite outer 
doors to the offices. Inner doors 
are bleached mahogany. There is a 
shallow foyer between each pair 
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Teletalk, inter-com in the background, connects with all the plant’s main of- 
fices in this typical private office for Ford executives at Dearborn, Michigan 


Lobby outside the purchasing department at Ford’s newly renovated adminis- 
tration building. Fresh flowers every workday morning help to cheer salesmen 
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Messenger desk in the executive wing at Ford’s offices. 
Electric callboard for various offices is on wall above desk 


of the larger offices, with glass 
doors to the offices at right and 
left. 

At the far end of the L-shaped 
corridor, which runs south, then 
west, outside the entrance to Mr. 
Ford’s office, is a foyer furnished 
with built-in seating around low, 
curved walls at each side, together 
with easy chairs, bronze lamps, 
and magazines on the bulkheads. 
The entrance is through double 
Herculite glass doors, flanked by 
glass panels on both sides, through 
which Mr. Ford’s secretary and 
assistant secretary are seen at 
their desks in the outer office. 
There is also a private entrance 
from a small corridor at the left. 
At the end of this short corridor 
is a vestibule, with outer and inner 
doors of bronze and glass which 
open to the private driveway. 

Near the opposite end of the 
main east-west corridor is a desk 
and an electric indicator board at 
which a messenger is stationed. 
When an executive needs a mes- 
senger, his secretary signals this 
desk. 

Each suite consists of an outer 
and an inner office, the former oc- 
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cupied by the executive’s secretary, 
of course. The entire building is 
air conditioned, and all offices are 
equipped with anemostat outlets. 
All furniture is bleached mahog- 
any. Chairs have genuine leather 
seats and backs and some have 
leather-covered arms. Color of 
leather harmonizes with the rug 
and drapes. Desks are block type 
and are of conventional size, ex- 
cept those in Messrs. Ford’s and 
Breech’s offices, which are some- 
what larger. Mr. Ford’s desk is 
slightly curved. His and Mr. 
Breech’s desks are leather covered ; 
others have glass tops. Desks have 
a center drawer of conventional 
type and size, two large drawers at 
the left, and three smaller ones at 
the right. The swivel-type, leather 
chairs harmonize with the other 
furniture. Each such chair sits on 
a stainless steel chair disk. Some 
offices contain a conference table 
with chairs, others have a low table 
set in front of a large, leather 
davenport. 

Behind the desk in each inner 
office is a Teletalk desk and in the 
bottom of it is a removable waste- 
basket. The Teletalk circuit con- 


Salesmen visiting the purchasing department may use and 
enjoy the unusual comforts of this redesigned phone booth 


nects executive offices throughout 
the plant, as well as those in the 
Administration Building. 

Each office contains a cabinet 
surmounted by a bookcase. There 
is no glass in this furniture. 

There is a clothes press in each 
office, both inner and outer. There 
are also built-in wall cabinets in 
outer offices for stationery and 
supplies. 

Legal-size filing cabinets in 
outer offices are housed in bleached 
mahogany cases. All drawers, in- 
cluding individual desk drawers, 


are equipped with locks. 
Lighting is of the indirect, cove- 
ceiling type. 


Wall-type 


radiators are eli- 
closed in bleached mahogany 
frames. 

All utility wiring is in conduits 
in the floor. Wall outlets are pro- 
vided for every purpose. 

There is a telephone of the 
multiple-circuit, push-button type 
on each desk except Mr. Ford’s. 
He prefers to keep his in the top 
drawer of his desk. Busy signal 
and call buttons are built in desks. 

Officials and executives who oc- 


cupy these offices are: Henry 
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Ford II, president; Ernest R. 
Breech, executive vice president ; 
Lewis D. Cruso, vice president in 
charge of finance ; William T. Gos- 
sett, vice president and general 
counsel; Graeme K. Howard, vice 
president in charge of interna- 
tional operations ; John S. Bugas, 
vice president in charge of indus- 
trial relations; John R. Davis, 
vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising; L. E. Briggs, 
treasurer; M. E. Sheppard, as- 
sistant general controller; A. W. 
Merrell, assistant to the president ; 
R. S. McNamara, director of 
financial analysis ; and C. E. Carll, 
director of public relations. 

An entirely new feature in this 
executive wing is a conference 
room. Occupying most of this 
room, which is paneled and fur- 
nished to harmonize with the of- 
fices, is a U-shaped conference 
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a le chairs, and an unusual horseshoe-shaped, custom-built table are part of the 
‘at Ford. Walter Dorwin Teague designed the offices as well as this table and room 
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table with places for 15 men. 
There is a drawer at each place 
in the table and in alternate 
drawers are telephones, so that 
there is a telephone between each 
two executives. Above the center 
of the table is an amplifier through 
which incoming telephone conver- 
sations can be routed, so that all 
may hear them. Thus, if the com- 
mittee should wish to discuss mat- 
ters with someone at a plant or 
elsewhere in another city, one of 
them would speak into the in- 
strument at his position and the 
replies would be received through 
the amplifier, so that all present 
could hear the whole conversation. 

This same amplifier can be used 
for listening to a radio program 
in case something of major im- 
portance justifies a meeting of the 
committee to listen to it. 

At one end of the room is a 


secretary’s desk, equipped with 
telephone switchboard and Tele- 
talk instrument. Calls are signaled 
by lights instead of bells or 
buzzers. 

There is also a SoundScriber 
for recording discussions or phone 
calls. Five speakers are available 
and can be plugged in outlets in 
the base of the conference table. 

At one end of the room, behind 
wide, sliding doors, is a set of four 
sliding chart panels made of cork, 
on which charts may be fastened 
with thumbtacks, or larger charts 
may be set up and fastened with 
tapes provided for the purpose. 

In the same recess is a roller- 
type silver screen for motion pic- 
tures or slidefilms, together with a 
connection for a loud-speaker syn- 
chronized film. Projectors are 
brought into the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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E. F. Wonderlic (left), vice president of General Finance Corporation, E. J. McGrath, vice president, and R. B. Scott, con- 
troller and treasurer, check an analysis of monthly credit advances by branches produced by the tabulating department 


Management Reports 
Reveal Trends 


General Finance Corporation has a punched-card 
system in its accounting department that enables 
it to turn out reports speedily and accurately 
while they will do management the most good 


ECHANIZING its tabulating 

department with Remington 
Rand equipment has simplified the 
production of numerous vital rec- 
ords for General Finance Corpo- 
ration, records that would other- 
wise be issued too late to do very 
much good. 

The basic accounting problems 
at GFC are typical of those of 
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many other businesses: To main- 
tain adequate records of  re- 
ceivables and payables which are 
essential to any business; and to 
provide an accurate and rapid 
flow of statistical data for operat- 
ing and management controls. 
This statistical data is extremely 
valuable in controlling expenses, in 
analysis of investment portfolios, 


and in revealing trends as_ they 
occur rather than after they have 
been completed. 

For example, within 
from the time a retail installment 
automobile — is 


5 days 


account on an 
acquired in any of its branches 
from Massachusetts to Florida to 
Texas, GFC has a complete tabu 
lation of the amount and type of 
paper purchased from the dealer. 
It also has the totals of each class 
of paper outstanding, plus all of 
the expense data and other in 
formation connected with the in 
stallment paper. The term paper 
is used here, of course, to desig 
nate notes on retail installment! 
accounts, generally on automobiles 
but sometimes on appliances and 
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Accounts receivable cards being processed on Remington 
Rand’s new tabulating machine with a summary punch 


Key punch operators punch volume cards for each retail 
transaction, and various reports are tabulated from them 


other smaller, less expensive items. 

The company also turns out 
such reports as volume of sales by 
branch and by salesmen, and it 
can quickly figure the number of 
credit advances on the books at the 
different 
the current number of transactions 
at each branch, GFC has some 
idea of the number of transactions 
there should be in an efficient 
branch in relation to the number 
of employees. With these figures, 
the number of employees at the 


branches. By knowing 


various branches can be controlled 
scientifically. 

Complexities of the finance 
business result primarily from the 
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fact that even the most simple 
transaction involves at least four 
parties: The purchaser, the selling 
dealer, the insurance 
and the finance company. The 
finance company provides the capi- 
tal to finance the purchaser and 
enables the dealer to get paid in 


company, 


‘ash, which can be used imme- 
diately to purchase other auto- 
mobiles for resale. It is necessary 
to have insurance protection for 
the customer’s and the finance 
company’s equity, and _  conse- 
quently a vital role is created for 
the insurance industry in the re- 
tail installment finance picture. 

In addition to this four-way 


Within 30 minutes after a dealer has called in with a note 
to sell, he is given an okay or rejection by General Finance 


Punched cards are quickly sorted according to series and 
the finished report will then be tabulated automatically 


transaction in the retail sale of an 
automobile or other commodities, 
practically all dealers require ad- 
ditional financing in acquiring and 
maintaining their inventory of 
automobiles or other merchandise 
for resale. Thus the finance indus- 
try has an additional series of 
transactions involving extensions 
of wholesale credit to the dealer, 
which is commonly known as floor- 
plan credit. In the application of 
this credit function, a system has 
been developed whereby the finance 
company pays the regional dis- 
tributor or even the automobile 
manufacturer in another city for 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The office of President J. J. Hopkins has a specially designed desk that harmonizes with the cabinets and tables and with 
the wall of a Weldtex design. In this office, as in the others, a marine painting features a craft built by Electric Boat 


Shipshape Oftices Styled 
For Smooth Sai 





Electric Boat Company’s new offices in New York City 


are as modern as the all-glass and aluminum building 


they occupy, and marine paintings spotlight the cruis- 


ers and submarines manufactured by the company 





EVERAL months ago when 

executives of the Electric Boat 
Company, New York City, enter- 
tained ideas of designing new of- 
fices in the all-glass and aluminum 
Tishman Building on Park Ave- 
nue, they knew what they wanted. 
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They wanted offices as modern 
and as attractive as the building 
they would occupy, but they also 
wanted the tables, desks, chairs, 
and other furniture and equip- 
ment to be working tools styled for 
efficiency. The offices must be some- 


ling 


thing more than a little larger and 
more impressive than the old ones 
They should be designed to cut! 
corners wherever possible and to 
promote production of office work 
while boosting employees’ moral: 
with better surroundings. 

With 


mind, 


ideas i 
of Electric 
Boat Company called in architects 
Leon and Lionel Levy, who put 
the ideas to work. They designed 
the offices and also tables, desks. 


these definite 


management 


chairs, and cabinets. 
An old sea captain visiting the 
new offices could easily become 
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Reception | a 


Recessed cove lighting furnishes the artificial illumination 
for the reception room. During the day this light is greatly 
augmented by daylight that comes through the structural 
glass wall, a product of Mississippi Glass Company. The 
room has the same general color scheme of all the offices, 
with other walls of flexwood and the woodwork, cabinets, 
and table in oak finished in gray. The floor is rubber tile. 
A marine view that is spotlighted with two lamps shows a 
small craft in the foreground and a large submarine sur- 
faced in the background, with an airplane flying overhead 
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homesick for the sea in such a 
lay-out. The boat company, manu- 
facturers of Elco cruisers and 
submarines, has added a little salt 
to the atmosphere by generously 
distributing original paintings of 
marine views throughout the of- 
fices. The first painting is found 
in the reception room and depicts 
a harbor scene with a submarine 
as the center of attraction. Illu- 
minated by two spotlights, the 
painting is in keeping with the 
simple, modern lines of the room. 

The first impression is always 
the important one, and the archi- 
tects kept this in mind when de- 
signing the first room a visitor to 
Electric Boat will see. All the of- 
fices, of course, are as modern as 
the glass and aluminum Tishman 
Building. In fact, glass is one of 
the attractive features of the re- 
ception room, with one wall of 
structural corrugated glass, 
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manufactured by the Mississippi 
Glass Company. The wall makes 
an interesting contrast to the 
other walls of flexwood. The wood- 
work, table, and cabinets are of 
oak finished in gray. A rubber tile 
floor, product of United States 
Rubber Company, installed by 
John Crone, simplifies cleaning, 
and recessed cove lights with 
fluorescent lighting assure ade- 
quate illumination. 

Marine paintings in the office of 
J. J. Hopkins, president of Elec- 
tric Boat Company, hang on walls 
of a_ special Weldtex design. 
Drapes are terra-cotta, and the 
chairs are covered in terra-cotta 
leather. The carpet is gray, and a 
lamp on the small gray oak table 
was specially designed. The desk 
and chairs, designed by the archi- 
tects, were supplied by W. J. 
Sloane & Company and Jens 
Risom, Design, Inc., both of New 


York City. The desk is of an 
angular styling, which makes 
drawers more easily accessible, 
thus eliminating some of the usual 
sliding around in the chair. 
Cabinets, also designed by the 
architects, were built by David 
Kramer & Company, Brooklyn. 
The board of directors’ room 
has an original painting of a 
marine view, but it goes further 
and observes a tradition that is 
typical on many ships that sail the 
seas today. Name plates on the 
back of the chairs carry names of 
the directors, thus providing 4 
more or less permanent seating ar- 
rangement—as is the custom in the 
wardroom of many ships. The con- 
ference table is of an unusual 
elongated-horseshoe shape that 
has a desk at one end. Both table 
and desk are of oak finished in 
gray with a glass top. The table 
was built by Irving Schwartz. 
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A. B. DICK 
MIMEOGRAPHS 


Speed? Up to three copies a second. Ease of 
operation? Get-ready time now a matter of sec- 
onds. These are just two of the reasons why you 
will want to see the new “400” line of A. B. Dick 
mimeographs with many exclusive new features. 

For use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

Ask for a demonstration. Look in the phone 
book or write for the name of your nearby 
A. B. Dick Company branch or distributor. 
A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 6, Illinois—The Mimeograph 
Company Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


HA. B. DICK 





The public service office of The Ohio Bell Telephone Company at Columbus, Ohio. Light walls, a new type desk, comfort- 
able chairs, and ample lighting combine to create a pleasant atmosphere. Desks are made by Gunn Furniture Company 


Comfort for 
Customers 


ROBABLY very few other com- 

panies have been more diligent 

in improving public relations than 

the American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company and its various 
units. 

There is a sound business reason 
for this; every person who ever 
visits a telephone office is either an 
actual or potential customer of 
the company. 

To further improve public serv- 
ice The Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, has a new 
customer service office. 

A recently designed Gunn desk, 
a consultation or conference model 
with one end open to allow plenty 
of knee and leg room for the 
visitor, has been adopted. Another 
feature of this desk is its opening 
at the approach side, also for knee 
and leg room. 

When visitors arrive to consult 
a service representative about new 
or changed service, billing charges, 

‘to *réport service difficulties, or to 
obtain other information, the rep- 
resentative obtains the necessary 
information by telephone from 
record departments kept elsewhere. 
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The Ohio Bell Telephone Company has standardized on this type of open end, 
recessed back desks to increase the comfort of visitors to the telephone office 


The open end and the recessed back (approach) offer ample knee and leg room, 
permitting two visitors to draw their chairs in closely for a private conference 
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Small Business? 


Dry cleaner. Florist. Shoe merchant. 
Restaurant. Week after week, Moore 
helps small businesses cut overhead. 


Billion-dollar corporations save 
thousands of man-hours by using 
Moore business forms. And even the 
“one-man” business cuts costs—because 
Moore offers the right business form 
jor every form of business. A small 
Lexington, Kentucky, parts equipment 
company, for example, was using 4 
separate forms, requiring 4 writings 





Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 
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Instantaneous Carbon- 
Extraction Unit Sets 


More than 90% of all business units in the nation are *‘small business”’ establishments 


for each customer order. Moore 
designed a 4-part continuous register 
form that completed all paper-work 
in one writing. 

Your business can save too. Call your 
local Moore office, now. Moore sales 
offices in over 200 cities from coast to 
coast. Factories in Niagara Falls and 
Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif. Also sales offices and fac- 
tories across Canada. 


Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


MOORE yw 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 








Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


Registers and Continuous Register Forms 








Lick Routine to Allow 
Time for Planning 





Executives burdened with too much detail find it diffi- 
cult to obtain time for thinking and planning. Try these 
brief suggestions for handling day-to-day routine if 
you would like to overcome tomorrow’s problems now 





By John Garth 


ARLY in the spring of 1948 a 

prominent executive in the pub- 

lic service field was rushed to the 

hospital with a serious illness. He 

was confined to the hospital for 

several weeks, and then sent South 
to recuperate. 

While he was away many im- 
portant projects came to a dead 
standstill for the very simple rea- 
son that this particular executive 
had formed the habit of handling 
too many details. He was a bear 
for work, and had always insisted 
upon putting his approval on too 
many different projects. Many 
routine jobs which he insisted upon 
handling or supervising rightfully 
belonged to other executives. 

When the doctor told him that 
it would be fatal to continue to 
handle all the work he had been ac- 
customed to handling this execu- 
tive began to analyze his work. He 
found that some of his jobs—jobs 
he had always enjoyed doing, 
rightfully belonged to the treas- 
urer ; other duties he had been per- 
forming rightfully should have 
been handled wholly by the pur- 
chasing department. And_ still 
others were jobs which the sales 
and advertising department could 
handle with far less detailed 
supervision. 

As he began to dig into the rea- 
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sons for his overwork he began to 
realize that he had been doing the 
work of three men. For example, 
he had been accustomed to check- 
ing every other executive’s expense 
account before payment. While he 
was away these expense accounts 
piled up, unpaid, on his desk, 
awaiting his initials. 

When he finally returned to 
work he turned them over to the 
treasurer and told him to handle 
them all in the future. On every- 
thing but routine purchases he had 
been accustomed to conferring 
with the purchasing agent in con- 
siderable detail. He made a new 
rule here, also. No more would he 
assume the responsibility for care- 
ful study of purchasing projects 
unless they involved a fairly im- 
portant capital expenditure or 
some major variation from estab- 
lished policies. In a 2-page memo- 
randum to the purchasing depart- 
ment he outlined purchasing poli- 
cies, and laid down responsibility 
for results so that the purchasing 
department fully understood its 
new responsibilities. 

At lower levels of management 
some executives are finding that 
they have assumed many added 
burdens, as a result of wartime 
conditions. These burdens prevent 
advance planning to the point 


where the executive has to “run 
fast to stay where he is.” In other 
words some executives find it im- 
possible to make progress becaus 
all their time is consumed in th 
daily routine of the job. 

How can an executive escap 
from this burdensome detail, witl 
out neglecting it, and still fin 
time for advance planning? I 
many cases he needs a higher typ 
assistant. “Hire a new, and ver 
able assistant,” said the vice presi 
dent and general manager of : 
well-known company recently whe 
promoting a man in the advertis 
ing department. 

“We have other jobs in mind fo 
you and I want you to have a ma 
who is ready to assume your jo! 
inside 1 year,” he told the nev 
advertising manager. One difficult: 
many executives find is that ther 
is too great a gap between th 
abilities of their assistants and 
themselves. Often the reason for 
this is that there is too great a gap 
between the top executive in a de 
partment and the next-in-linc 
assistant. 

That the next-in-line assistant i 
many jobs is held on purely rov 
tine tasks for too many years i 
the belief of some managemen 
men. The executive who does no 
shed much of his work to an a: 
sistant is robbing him of tl 
chance to grow, and robbing hin 
self of the chance to think about 
5-year program for improvement 

Not long ago the vice presiden 
in charge of production presente 
the president of his company wit! 
a detailed proposal for improve 
ment in the factory power plant 
The president looked at it briefl; 
and then asked, “If this were you: 
own money you were spendin; 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Q Edwon. 


Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the ex- 
clusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
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Business executives— yes, andtheir 
secretaries—can accomplish so 
much more when an office is 
equipped with the Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter. Free to dictate speed- 
ily and whenever it’s convenient, 
key personnel have time for other 
important duties. Edison's exclu- 
sive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
“tailor-makes” the dictator's voice 
so that the secretary transcribing 
at her convenience hears every 
word... clearly and unmistakably. 
By avoiding costly, time-wasting 
errors, the secretary, too, is able to 
do more work. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability . . . 
for only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 


Phone “EDIPHONE" in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, 
New Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of 


Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 





labor 


Learns- 


w/ e . wl W, y 





Labor itself, as well as the public, is reacting to vio- 
lence. Left-wing unions are finding that wild demands 
may lack both public and worker support in strikes 





B, Henry MM. Gallagher, Ar. 


OR about 15 years labor has 
won almost every demand it has 
made on management. This habit 
of winning may have convinced cer- 
tain labor leaders that labor is en- 
titled to any new concession it 
demands from management. 

As is nearly always the case 
when one group wins too much 
power, labor is now beginning to 
learn—in some cases, the hard 
way—that it cannot go on winning 
forever. Recently several large- 
scale labor disturbances, marked 
by violence and disregard for law, 
have resulted in defeat for labor, 
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a vote of the majority of workers 
against certain unions, and clear- 
cut victories for management and 
the better elements of labor itself. 

Management, even when assailed 
by violence, has been remarkably 
calm and patient and has con- 
tinued to show a sincere desire for 
orderly cooperation and bargain- 
ing with employees. Despite vio- 
lence and destructive picket lines, 
management in a number of recent 
cases has been cooperative, but 
firm. And this policy of firmness 
and resistance to illegal methods 
seems to be winning. A glance at 


several recent cases points to the 
fact that this policy of coopera- 
tion and patience pays. 

Typical of this condition is the 
experience of Cory Corporation, 
Chicago. Throughout one of the 
most bitter labor disputes in recent 
Chicago history, the management 
of this company, while remaining 
firm in its dealings with labor, held 
steadfastly to the ideal of co- 
operation. In the end this tactic 
paid off, although it was made 
doubly difficult by a complicate: 
and nerve-wracking strike which 
involved violence, coercion, ani 
employee intimidation. 

“Cory has always upheld th 
right of its employees to belong to 
unions,” Corporation Presiden 
James W. Alsdorf stated recently 
“We shall do everything in ou 
power to perfect the teamwork o/ 
labor and management so neces 
sary in the production of 
superior product.” 

The union involved in the Cory 
plant was the United Electrica! 
Workers, CIO, now under investi 
gation for alleged Communist 
domination. Labor trouble de- 
veloped in November 1947, when 
Local 1150, representing produc- 
tion, maintenance, and shipping 
employees at the plant, called a 
strike over contract negotiations. 

Refusing to consider a raise in 
wages offered by the company, the 
union had demanded deletion of a 
no-strike pledge contained in the 
old contract, which expired Oc- 
tober 31, 1947. The strike was 
highlighted on November 21 by 
the arrest of 182 of an estimated 
1,000 pickets massed outside the 
plant in open defiance of a cour! 
injunction issued November 14. 

Late November demonstrations 
included beatings of loyal em 
ployees by pickets and a kidnap- 
ping. Captain George Barnes oi 
the Chicago Police Labor Detail 
was finally able to restore order at 
the plant, and production was re- 
sumed December 1, despite illega! 
activities of the union. 

It was at this critical point that 
the continued policy of coopera- 
tion wherever possible began to 
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whether you LS 


a thousand forms a year 
or a million. 


save time! 


trouble! 
money / 








with UNRCO Lusiness forms 


save time! With Uarco business forms, one writing produces every copy the job 
requires, and frequently several jobs can be combined. 


save trouble! No recopying . . . mistakes are fewer. 


save money! From start to finish—writing, distributing, checking, filing—waste motion is 
eliminated; you don’t pay for a single unnecessary move! 


These savings apply to any business, no matter what size, no matter what kind. To see how 
they apply to your business, you have only to call your Uarco Representative. He will make a 
complete survey and recommend needed improvements 

with no obligation and at no cost whatever. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Ill; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


for instance .. . here's real efficiency! Uarco 
Multi-Fold Continuous Forms feed the typewriter continuously. 
No carbon shuffling for the typist. The great variety 

of Uarco business forms brings this and many other 

efficiencies to any kind of business operation. 


UARCO 


IN CORPOAATEDOD 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS BU. SI NESS F ORM S SINGLE SET FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS AND REGISTER FORMS 
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bring results. After the November 
demonstrations, a large number of 
Cory employees, dissatisfied with 
the leaders of the union and their 
methods, asked for a National 
Labor Relations Board plant elec- 
tion, which was held April 26, 
1948. 

Results of the election proved 
without a doubt the correctness of 
the cooperation policy. Employees 
throughout the plant voted to 
shift their union representation 
from the CIO local to Local 1031 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, AFL. This 
shift on the part of the workers 
points to increased labor peace in 
Cory operations. 

Violence and intimidation are 
not new occurrences in the field of 
labor-management relations. They 
are the antithesis of productive 
enterprise ; their use serves merely 
to befuddle and confuse, as prac- 
tical management has learned. 
Understanding of this factor and 
giving it its full weight enabled 
the Univis Lens Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, to come out on top of 
its recent labor trouble. 

A wage dispute was the excuse 
for labor violence in this case, in 
which the United Electrical Work- 
ers Union was again involved. Con- 
tract negotiations between officials 
of the local union and the company 
broke down on May 5, and picket 
lines were formed the same day. 

Peaceful picketing characterized 
the first part of the strike, while 
company negotiators continued ef- 
forts to find grounds for agree- 
ment with union officials. Officers 
of the union, however, appeared 
reluctant to negotiate and the 
strike continued. 

Finally, when it became ap- 
parent that the union leaders were 
making little effort to halt the 
strike, the company initiated a 
back-to-work movement. Workers 
were offered substantial raises to 
return to work. They were definite 
raises, however, as _ contrasted 
with the 10-cent raise plus an 
added unspecified amount to fol- 
low demanded by the union. 

When pickets at the plant broke 
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up the back-to-work movement, 
the first act of violence, Univis got 
a court order restraining picket- 
ing. Thus, the first of a series of 
court actions necessitated by the 
uncompromising attitude of union 
leaders was taken by management. 

It was not long after this action 
by the union that employees of the 
company began to get fed up with 
the local’s brass-knuckle tactics. 
As the summer came on, 30 per 
cent of the company’s 658 produc- 
tion workers asked for a National 
Labor Relations Board election, 
which was held July 23. 

Election results were as uncom- 
promising as the union leaders had 
been. The CIO union was rejected 
as the bargaining agent by workers 
in the plant. Immediately following 
the election Univis reopened, giv- 
ing its workers an 11-cent-an- 
hour raise. 

And then came the violence 
which changed the Univis strike 
from a merely local occurrence to 
a news item rating front-page 
the nation’s greatest 
newspapers. A_ yelling mob of 
UEW members, augmented by a 
large number of “observers” 
drawn from other CIO unions, put 
up a last-ditch resistance to the 
resumption of Univis production. 

About 7,500 Daytonians were 
drawn to the scene to watch one of 
the biggest labor disturbances 
ever seen in the area. The Dayton 
police force finally brought 160 
policemen to the plant, and the 
battle finished in a cloud of tear 


space on 


gas. 

Although minor violence con- 
tinued for several days, the strike 
was virtually settled. Through in- 
sistence on cooperation between 
organized labor and 
management, the Univis plant was 
able to resume normal production. 


company 


Production under favorable cir- 
cumstances is supposedly the aim 
of both management and organized 
labor. Each, however, has to be 
ready to modify its stand in order 
to reach an agreement. As these 
examples slow, violence is of little 
value in long-run negotiation. 

The party-line leadership of the 


United Electrical Workers is not 
the only union organization to try 
this tactic in recent months, how- 
ever. Methods of the United 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO, in 
the strike which plunged 100,000 
packinghouse workers into picket 
lines on March 16, have opened 
this union to similar criticism and 
have led to similar results. 

In contract negotiations which 
preceded the strike, the Big Four 
packers (Swift, Armour, Cudaliy, 
and Wilson) had offered a 9-cent- 
an-hour increase. The union at 
first demanded a raise of 29 cents. 
Later it modified its 
to 12 cents, when it became plain 
that public opinion was 
the big hike. 

The companies, willing to co- 


demands 


against 


operate within the practical limits 
of operation, left their wage offer 
open. The union held out for the 
higher picket 
lines, and seemed determined to 


‘aise, established 
wait it out peacefully. 

By mid-May, it had _ become 
clear that the strike was lost. 
Public opinion, the major force 


upon which unions rely to help 


pressure employers during strike 
periods, remained against the 
labor organization even after it 
had revised its demands downward. 

And then, as in: .the Univis 
strike, violence became the last- 
ditch weapon, despite the fact 
that it had not been a successful 
weapon on any part of the labor 
front in recent years. Even as 
Chicago union leaders began con- 
ferences with locals on settlement 
of the strike, bloody clashes broke 
out in South St. Paul. 

Nonstrikers there had attempted 
to run the gauntlet formed by 
300 pickets, packed 8 deep at 
the Swift & Company plant. A 
court order limiting picket lines 
to 18 persons was issued on thie 
same day, and a sheriff backed up 
by 21 policemen moved in to en- 
force it. 

Reading of the order did no 
good. Promptly, the _ sheriff 
ordered his men to break up the 
mob, but the 21 law enforcement 
officers were no match for the 
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SEND FOR THIS 
FREE FOLDER 
ON SIMPLIFIED, 
PROFIT-PROVED 
SYSTEMS FOR 
SALES CONTROL 





tells you... 


which salesmen are high producers and which need assis- 
tance in developing the sales potential in their territories. 


how to show results against quotas without laborious 
computation. 

what lines are selling well as against those that are 
showing weakness. 


what the percentage of achievement is for the current 
year as compared to previous performance and to estab- 
lished quotas. 


* how to get salient facts without wading through masses 


of irrelevant data. 


how to get simplified sales control systems that require no 
special ability or training on part of clerks. 


how to centralize all vital data in one clear, coherent, 
complete record. 
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T's a question you can’t dodge — you who 
I are responsible for maintaining an inte- 
grated, profitable sales program . . . for 
making sure that present sales levels don’t 
sag under the increasing buyer resistance 
evident throughout so many lines of 
merchandising. 


That’s why Remington Rand brings you at 
this time complete, authoritative informa- 
tion in concise, readable form on the means 
of achieving real control of each and every 
phase of your sales program! With these 
simplified Sales Control methods you don’t 
have to trust to luck that all prospects are 
covered . . . all accounts serviced promptly 
and completely . . . all your lines or items 
are given a strong play. Visible sales con- 
trol systems make sure the job is done thor- 
oughly, aggressively, profitably. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me FREE copy of KD 361— 
“To Build A Profitable Sales Program” 
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strikers, who sent the cops, bloody 
and battered, into retreat. 

This was only one of a number 
of demonstrations of a similar sort 
which marked the end of the 
packinghouse strike. In another, 
200 strikers at The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company plant in Newport, 
Minnesota, broke into plant build- 
ings, smashed equipment, loosed 
over 100 pigs, and beat up loyal 
employees and company guards. 

But the violence did little good. 
Through exorbitant demands and 
unwillingness to negotiate in 


good faith the United Packing- 
house Workers had already lost 
its strike. On May 21, this fact 
was formally recognized by union 
leaders when they signed con- 
tracts embodying the original com- 
pany offers with three of the large 
packing organizations. The fourth, 
Wilson & Company, Inc., signed 
with the union on June 5. 

Most long drawn out of recent 
labor disputes, however, is the as 
yet unsettled strike of the Inter- 
national ‘Typographical Union 
against the big Chicago daily 


















































All Purpose 
MAILING EQUIPMENT 


All Purpose mailing equipment is built 


around the Hook-on Tray. This solid steel 
tray comes in four standard sizes and ac- 
cepts almost any type of mail material. 
Letter-shops, printing offices, commercial 
institutions, government departments with 
well organized mailing rooms are saving 
money by using All Purpose Hook-on 
Trays to handle broadsides, bulletins, cata- 
logs, envelopes of every known type, be- 
sides many other kinds of printed matter. 
The Hook-on Trays are also popular for 


Ask for Bulletin DM-3 
... It describes other 


money-saving ALL 
PURPOSE Equipment. 


r 


handling mail containers of sample, free- 
trial merchandise, and other coupon offers. 

In addition to the four standard models, 
special size Hook-on Trays can be made 
to individual order to suit special mailing 
pieces. In some cases, side extensions are 
useful for adapting standard size trays to 
oversize mail matter. 

To broaden the usefulness of Hook-on 
Trays, All Purpose builds a complete line 
of mailing room equipment specifically de- 
signed to accept the trays. Stationary and 
Whirling Racks, Desk Racks, Traveling 
Racks, Floor Racks, Single Whirling Rack 
Tables, and Double Whirling Rack Tables 
are all made expressly for use with Hook- 
on Trays. 


All Purpose Metal Equipment Corp. 
270 Mill Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


All Purpose 


newspapers. Although this strike 
has involved no violence, the in- 
sistence of the union on circun- 
venting the law, contrary to com- 
pany offers, brings it into much 
the same category as the others. 

It has become apparent in re- 
cent months that it is not an 
absolute necessity for Chicago 
newspapers to use typographers. 
Development of the Vari-Typing 
process has enabled the news- 
papers to continue publication 
during the entire time of the strike. 

Called after 95 years of friendly 
relations in the publishing busi- 
ness, the strike was admittedly in- 
tended to test new labor legisla- 
tion. On December 31, 194%, 
Joseph Rhoden, chairman of thi 
ITU wage scale committee of 
striking newspaper typographical 
Local 16, admitted this fact. 

In testimony before a congres- 
sional committee, Mr. Rhoden 
said that the real reason behind the 
crucial demand for a 60-day can- 
cellation clause in the proposed 
contract was to permit enforce- 
ment of conditions banned by the 
Taft-Hartley labor law. 

The strike involving 
1,600 printers had 
dragged on since November 24, 
1947. Originally, the union had 
demanded a no-contract agreement 
with employees working under 
posted “conditions of employ- 
ment.” The later 60-day cancella- 
tion agreement was designed to 
give the men the right to tear up 
their contract if nonunion men 
were hired. 

In effect, the strike resolves it- 
self into an attempt to force a 
closed shop agreement on the pub- 
lishers, in violation of Federal law. 
Although the public has shown 
conspicuously little interest to 
date, Chicago daily newspapers 
remain the testing spot for this 
closed shop doctrine. A similar 
labor dispute in New York City 
was settled in July on an open 
shop basis. 

This firmness combined with 
willingness to negotiate points the 
way to industry-labor cooperation 
in the future. 


almost 
already 
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REGU Ss. PAT OFF. 


“THE WORLD'S FOREMOST LINE OF METAL DESKS" 


DISTINCTIVE 


IN DESIGN AND UTILITY FEATURES 


HE reception given Mode-Maker is 

far exceeding our expectations. All 
who have seen it are enthusiastic in 
approving its smart, modern styling 
and its unique utility features. 

Mode-Maker is truly a NEW desk, 
designed to meet today’s office needs. 
Made of steel, it is built for lifetime 
service. It has no projecting hardware, 
no sharp corners or edges; it will not 
develop splinters or rough surfaces to 
damage clothing. Drawers cannot warp, 
swell or shrink. Drawer pulls, bindings 
and bases of anodized satin aluminum 


OODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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add a pleasing note of contrast to the 
lustrous gray finish of the desk. From 
resilient Velvoleum* writing top to 
graceful arched or island base, Mode- 
Maker is as practical as it is beautiful, 
as efficient as it looks. 

Mode-Maker is manufactured in 31 
different models—a desk or table for 
every office job. And every desk and table 
may be had in either 29” or 3014” height. 
Thirty years’ experience as the world’s 
foremost builder of steel office equipment 
have gone into making Mode-Maker 


the world’s foremost line of metal desks. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 





Desk illustrated Is No. 1760FSL. 
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METAL DESKS 
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cry 


7A product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Department B9 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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Presidents Who Know 
Labor Relations 





Herman W. Steinkraus, president of Bridgeport Brass 


Company, says company presidents who were salesmen 


are especially well suited to handle many problems of 


labor-management relations in business and industry 





OMMENT about the series of 
articles on the early experience 
of various corporation presidents 
has come from a wide variety of 
readers. Other presidents, college 
leaders, bankers, and _ various 
students of the business scene have 
shown a keen interest in this series, 
the purpose of which is to show 
the amazingly broad experience of 
American business leaders. 

One of the most interesting let- 
ters received came from Herman 
W. Steinkraus, president of 
Bridgeport Brass Company of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Because 
of his astute remarks on the sub- 
ject we want to share his letter 
with every reader. Here it is: 

“T was reading the July number 
of American Bustygss last night, 
and read with interest the article 
entitled, “Top Executives Who 
Were Salesmen.’ 

“T think that is a subject which 
is growing increasingly important, 
because sales work and sales man- 
agement are excellent training for 
the top executive job. I think in the 
past many boards of directors 
have failed to realize that while 
the man in the field might not know 
as much about the technical manu- 
facturing processes of the business, 
he has a very close finger on the 
pulse of his customers’ needs and, 
after all, the customers are the 
most important factor in the suc- 
cess of a business. If a company 
has a growing list of customers 
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and manufactures a good product 
at reasonable cost, that company 
will grow. 

“But there is another phase of 
this subject which in recent years 
has been in the limelight that I 
would like to mention. As I read 
over the list of 40 presidents who 
started as salesmen, I saw the 
names of quite a number of good 
friends and acquaintances of mine 
such as Melvin Baker, John Big- 
gers, Fred Chapin, Charles Luck- 
man, Frederick Maytag,. Herb 
Smith, and others who have shown 
not only great leadership as presi- 
dents, but who have also par- 
ticularly demonstrated _ special 
abilities in dealing with labor-man- 
agement relations. 

“The point I wish to emphasize 
is that top executives who have 
come up through the sales branch 
seem to have particular ability in 
dealing with labor, and these men 
whom I have mentioned and other 
men coming up through the sales 
ranks have shown an_ unusual 
ability in keeping their company 
labor-management relations on a 
very fine basis. 

“Incidentally, I 
through the sales ranks myself, and 
that is why your article interested 
me particularly—and why I have 
taken time to write this letter.” 

Mr. Steinkraus -is_ probably 
right in that men who came up 
through the sales department or 
executives are 


came = 6up 


who were sales 


especially suited to deal with labor- 
management problems. While we 
know of no way this could be 
proved, it certainly seems reason- 
able. Sales trained men are ac- 
customed to leadership. Any good 
salesman, and certainly any gooc 
sales executive is a leader. He is 
accustomed to use logic, persua- 
sion, personality in getting things 
done. He does not rely on force or 
rules, or laws. No salesman ever 
has the benefit of “shop rules” 
which require customers to give 
him orders. Other men in manage- 
ment, especially some of the older 
men whose experience was largely 
gained in the days when there was 
always a surplus of labor, may 
lack tact and patience in handling 
labor-management problems in the 
manner in which they must be 
handled today. 

Some of these older men were 
desk pounders, accustomed to is- 
suing orders and having them 
obeyed. We might even say they 
were dictatorial in their methods, 
permitting little if any discussion 
of their policies. It is true they 
knew their businesses from A to Z, 
and were, in many cases, familiar 
with every operation. We remem- 
ber one company president whos 
shops employed union members 
from more than 20 different 
unions, representing almost the 
entire gamut of skilled trades. He 
boasted, and not without truth, 
that he could personally perform 
every operation in the shop. 

He understood his men and their 
problems, but he lost no time 
negotiating with them. His word 
was law in his own plant. Today 
the shop committee and various 
union groups set up shop rules 
that would probably have brought 
him a stroke of apoplexy 25 years 


ago. 
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A FEW USERS OF 
SCALE-MODEL KITS 


The Ohio Oil Company 
Continental Can Company 
Servel, Inc. 

The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 
The Diamond Match Company 
Bankers Life Company 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
General Electric Company 
Great Lakes Carhon Corporation 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 











Quick, 


Easy Way to 


Improve Offices 


Pin-Down Scale-Model Furniture and Cork Base to 


Simplify Office 


No more costly blueprints, draw- 
ings, or tracings are needed to com- 
plete accurate office layouts and 
plans. With Commercial Furniture 
Company’s set of 280 accurate scale 
models of desks, chairs, tables, and 
partitions, office planning and lay- 
outs are made quickly, accurately, 
and inexpensively. 


With pins for easy placement on 
scaled corkboard base, scale models 
are quickly arranged in layouts so 
that office planning becomes a mat- 
ter of hours instead of days, minutes 
instead of hours. 


Pin-down scale-model furniture 
offers a quick, inexpensive method 
to reduce office costs, replan offices, 
plan new offices, complete expansion 
plans, simplify moving jobs, or ar- 
range new work-flow schemes. 
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Free Circular to 
Office Executives 


Planning and Layout—Cut Costs 


After a plan has been completed 
withscale-model furniture, the handy 
carrying case permits shipping or 
carrying to distant offices. Or a pho- 
tograph may be made for mailing or 
study by different executives or 
committees. 

Both the base of “‘floor’”’ and the 
scale models are accurately made to 
a 4 inch to the foot scale. Changes 
and revisions are easily made. 

Office executives everywhere are 
finding this scale-model kit a won- 
derful timesaver and cost cutter. 


Commercial Furniture Company, 
for 60 years manufacturers of the 
famed Lincoln Office Furniture, de- 
veloped this planning unit to help 
improve office planning. It is avail- 
able, at actual cost, to all users and 
dealers in office furniture. No strings 
attached. You may use this unit to 
plan an office furnished with our 
competitors’ furniture. 


Write or telegraph today for illus- 
trated folder showing how you can 
cut office costs by using this scale- 
model unit for easier planning of 
better offices. 


COMMERCIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


For 60 years manufacturers of Lincoln Office Furniture 
2739 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 














MOSES PENDLETON 
American Woolen Company 


These Men at the Top 


(Continued from page 9) 


CLERK in a little bank in 
New England in 1901 was 
destined to be president of the 
American Woolen Company. 
Moses Pendleton finished busi- 
ness school in Providence and took 
a bank job. But a year later he 
joined the Riverside Mills of the 
woolen company in Olneyville, 
Rhode Island, and has stuck with 
the company since then. Shortly 
after starting to work for River- 
side, he was transferred to the 
main office in Boston as clerk in 


the yarn department. In 1914 he 
became a salesman in the depart- 
ment, and in 1923 was made 
manager. 

Promotions then followed in 
comparatively rapid succession. 
Mr. Pendleton became manager of 
the waste department in 1925, of 
the wool department in 1928, and 
in 1930 was made general manager 
of the company. In 1930 he was 
also made vice president and was 
elected to the board of directors 
He became president in 1936. 





W. A. PATTERSON 
United Air Lines 


A. PATTERSON, president 
» of United Air Lines, started 
in business as an office boy for the 
Wells Fargo Bank in San Fran- 
cisco when he was 15 years old. 
Born in Honolulu where he at- 
tended military school, Billy de- 
cided to get a job and help his 
mother with the family finances 
after his father died. He took the 
bank job at $25 a month, working 
there by day and going to school 
at night. Altogether he completed 
3 years at the Humbolt High 
School in San Francisco, and 10 
years in the University of Cali- 
fornia’s extension classes. 
From office boy, Billy Patterson 
moved to the receiving teller’s 


window, then became a _ paying 
teller. In his next job, as assistan‘ 
to one of the vice presidents, hi 
handled some of the finances of th 
Pacific Air Transport Company. 
a predecessor of United Air Lines. 
His interest in 
stimulated, and he got a job as 
assistant to the president of the 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, 
Washington, at that time affili 
ated with United Air Lines. In 
1931, Mr. Patterson became vic« 
president of United, and in 1934 
became president. 

As president of the air lines, Mr. 
Patterson heads a company which 
flies almost 200,000 miles daily in 
serving 78 cities. 


aviation was 





KENNETH L. BLISS 


Cleveland Securities Corporation 
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ENNETH L. BLISS, president 
of Cleveland Securities Cor- 
poration, ran an adding machine 
for the Cleveland Trust Company 
in 1917 after he left school. 

He quit work for a hitch in the 
Naval Reserves, and then in 1920 
applied for a job as cost ac- 
countant with the Adams Bagnall 
Electric Company. He got the job, 
then spent a week end in the library 
learning about cost accounting. 

He studied enough to keep 
ahead of his job, but after becom- 
ing purchasing agent quit to get 
a job that would leave his evenings 
free for law school. The savings 
teller window at the new Midland 
Bank was open, and Mr. Bliss filled 


it while going to school at night. 
In 1926 he passed the bar exami- 
nation and went into the trust and 
legal department of the bank. Two 
weeks after being made trust of- 
ficer, he was told he was too young 
(at 29) for the job, and so he 
walked out. 

Mr. Bliss then became secretary 
of the Cleveland Securities Cor- 
poration, and 4 years later th 
Board of Directors wanted to gv 
into receivership. He called on 
every bondholder, refinancing 
bonds, reducing interest rates anc 
postponing all maturities. Toda) 
all bonds have been redeemed. 

Mr. Bliss became president o! 
Cleveland Securities in 1937. 
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It’s Ditto’s business to help you to make profits—speed 


paper work, reduce costs, eliminate errors. 


Proof of greater profits thru the use of Ditto can be found 
in the thousands of business organizations now using 
Ditto in every phase of business. 


Whether it be for business systems—production, order- 
billing, payroll or purchasing—or any of the scores of 
other uses listed in the coupon below, Ditto will save you 
dollars and errors, because Ditto copies anything hand- 
written, typewritten or drawn, at the lowest possible cost. 


Return the coupon for samples and more facts. 


CHECK THESE PROFIT-MAKING APPLICATIONS. MAIL THE COUPON 


PRODUCTION 
PAY ROLL 
PURCHASING 
ORDER-BILLING 
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GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT 
O Policy and Procedure 
Manuals 
0 Organization Charts 
and Changes 
0 Minutes of Directors 
Meetings 
0 Reports to Stock- 
holders 
0 Conference Reports 
0 Bulletins 
0 Minutes of Manage- 
ment Committee Meet- 
ings 
FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTING 
0 Balance Sheets 
0 Operating Reports 
0 Earnings Statements 
0 Expense Statements 
0 Audit Reports 
0 Budgets 
0 Appropriations 
0 Financial Reports 
0) Blank Report and Rec- 
ord Forms 
0 Payroll System 
0 Cost Analysis Records 
0) Profit and Loss State- 
ments 
SALES AND 
SALES PROMOTION 
INCLUDING 
ADVERTISING 
O Price Lists 
0 Price Changes 
0 Sales Manuals 
0 Contest Bulletins 
OD Sales Bulletins and 
Instructions 


0 Sales Letters 

0 Quotations and Bids 

0 Market Analysis 

0 Quotas and Perform- 
ance Records 

0 Prospect Records 

0 Mailing Lists 

0) House Organs 

0 Schedules 

0 Advertising Layouts 

0 Sales Reports 

0 Blank Report and 
Record Forms 

0) Commission 
Statements 

0 Instruction Sheets 

0) Examination Papers 

0) Copies of Testimonial 
Letters 

0 Statistical Records 

0 Convention Programs 
and Reports 

0 Reports of Advertising 
Results 

OD Posters 

0 Questionnaires 

OD Sales Training 
Materials 


PRODUCTION 

0 Process and Production 
Orders 

0 Manufacturing 
Schedules 

0) Manufacturing Specifi- 
cations 

0) Change Orders 

0) Drawings and Sketches 

(J Production Reports 

0 Charts and Graphs 

0 Plant Notices 

0 Laboratory Reports 





00 Test Reports 
0 Notices and Bulletins 


(J InstructionstoForemen 


(0 Stock Sheets 

J Inventory Reports 

0 Scrap and Salvage 
Reports 

0 Defective Material 
Reports 

0 Training Manuals 

0 Training Schedules 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


0 Order and Billing 
System 

00 Blank Report and Rec- 
ord Forms 

00 Copies of Wires and 
Cables 

00 Telegraphic Codes 

(0 Manuals—Office 

00 Vacation Schedules 

0 Bulletins and Notices 

00 Branch Inventories 
and Shipments 


0) Methods and 
Procedures Manuals 
0 Export Shipping Orders 
0 Export Bills of Lading 
PERSONNEL 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
(C0 Absentee Reports 
0 Safety Bulletins 
(In Colors) 
(0 Educational and Train- 
ing Bulletins 
00 Blank Report and Rec- 
ord Forms 
00 Personnel Record 
System 
0 Organization Manuals 
PURCHASING AND 
RECEIVING 
00 Purchase Order and 
Receival System 
0 Contract Records 
0 Notices and Bulletins 
0 Blank Report and Rec- 
ord Forms 
0 Bid Requests 





Ditto, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 


as checked above. 


Company 
Address... 





2256 W. Harrison Street 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me further information 
on how I can make profits with Ditto in my business, 
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System and Control Plus Employee Initiative 


(Continued from page 11) 


stores, and negotiating the right 
sort of lease is a vital phase of 
management. 

Reporting to Fred Neisner are 
four officers and the operations 
manager. Melvin B. Neisner, vice 
president, is in charge of real 
estate. He handles store locations, 
subleases, leased concessions, and 
construction. 

A. H. Milstein, vice president, 
is sales manager in charge of new 
store interiors, merchandise lay- 
outs, store fixtures, new store 
openings, interior remodeling, and 
advertising. 

M. H. Goldman, another vice 
president, is merchandise manager 
in charge of buying policy, mark- 
downs, season sheets, ordering 
schedules, monthly gross profit 
reports. 

J. J. Myler, secretary and 
treasurer, handles budgets, buying 
allowances, financial statements, 
group insurance, legal matters, 
management reports, merchandise 
control, office policy, profit and 
loss statements, public relations, 
retirement insurance, and_ stock- 
holder records. 

F. G. Duffy is the operations 
manager. He is in charge of dis- 
trict managers, store inspections, 
store managers, managers’ con- 
tracts, store personnel, 
hours, personnel policies, labor re- 
lations, and shrinkage control. 

Reporting to each of these men 
are 3 to 16 executives who handle 
the details of the various depart- 
ments. For example, to Mr. Gold- 
man, the merchandise manager, 
report D. Francis, assistant mer- 
chandise manager; M. Stiller, 
warehouse manager ; and 14 buyers. 
Five men report to Melvin B. 
Neisner. They are the chief en- 
gineer, John C. Pierson, in charge 
of construction and building main- 
tenance ; 2 restaurant department 
managers, George H. Ferris and 
E. M. Antkoviak; the purchas- 


store 
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ing agent for nonmerchandise 
items, Allen R. Leavy; and L. 
Rothenberg, who is in charge of 
fire prevention, demonstration 
concessions, and vending machines. 
In a study of company policies 
there are certain facets of manage- 
ment which seem to stand out 
above others. One is a careful and 
well-defined division of duty and 
responsibility. It should not be 
difficult for a newcomer in the 
organization to learn, in a day or 
two, just who handles any given 
detail of management. The com- 
pany seems actually addicted to 
putting things down on paper, 
with each man’s place in the or- 
ganization carefully defined and 
related to all other departments. 
For example, there is a sheet 
that is revised frequently and dis- 
tributed throughout the organiza- 
tion which shows the exact duties 
by code number of each of 29 
executives. If a store cashier wants 
to know who handles inventory 
auditing records, all she needs to 
do is consult the list and there it 
is: “Inventory Auditing, W. F. 
Miller, accounting department 
manager.” If it is merchandise in- 
voices in which the cashier is in- 
terested, the chart shows that 
merchandise invoices are the re- 
sponsibility of P. Freeman, man- 
ager of the general offices auditing 
department. If it is a question on 
the Cashier Report work, the list 
shows that R. J. Le Fevre is the 
cashier department manager. 
From a study of this organiza- 
tion and watching it at its daily 
work a number of management 
principles around which the organ- 
ization seems to revolve emerge 
with considerable clarity. While 
the management itself might not 
state these principles in the same 
words, or in the same order, they 
seem to be: 
1. Select and train the highest 
type personnel possible to obtain. 


2. Pay rates as good as or bet- 
ter than those others pay for the 
same services and include as much 
security with each job as possible. 

3. Organize and systematize the 
work for maximum accuracy, sim- 
plicity, and regularity, standardiz- 
ing as many methods and proce- 
dures as possible, yet permit rea- 
sonable flexibility and encourage 
employee initiative. 

4. Define responsibilities care- 
fully and accurately; provide full 
instructions ; eliminate guesswork ; 
provide the best possible tools and 
equipment for each job. 

5. Give the consumer 
value; create a pleasant atmos- 
phere in each store—strive to 
make Neisner stores the most at- 
tractive shopping unit in each 
community where the stores are 
situated. 

These are obviously broad prin- 
ciples to which many other organi- 
zations would agree in principle. 
The purpose of this article is to 
examine the Neisner operation and 
see, if we can, how well these broad 
principles are put into actual 
practice. oe 

Because buying is an_all-im- 
portant phase of a chain store 
operation, it ought to be interest- 
ing to look at Neisner buying poli- 
cies. Suppose we imagine ourselves 
approaching 


good 


a new salesman, 
Neisner Brothers, hoping for an 
order, for the first time. As he goes 
into the first floor reception room 
a courteous receptionist directs 
him to the buying office on the 
second floor. First thing he sees is 
a large bulletin board displaying 
the names of M. H. Goldman, vice 
president and merchandise man- 
ager, and D. Francis, assistant. 
Then there is a list of 14 buyers, 
and under each name a list of the 
merchandise items each man buys. 

He doesn’t have to ask the 
second floor receptionist, “Who 
buys toys and sporting goods?” if 
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Wheu 


the rain p-o-u-r-s, 
Mister... 
after you had 
wisely stated 
that “it will not 
rain tonight!” 


Sorry, sir, 
but she’s 


Your Worry: 


But 
OVERLOADS 


... those are 


Our Worries 








Mister Office Manager .. . do you need an 
inventory that’s up-to-date, and kept up- 
to-date? Do you have a questionnaire so volu- 
minous you can’t find time to sift its priceless 
control facts, opinions? Do you, at intervals, 
have a voluminous amount of typing to do? 
Do you need today’s sales slips analyzed, re- 


Cz 


corded today? Do you have a research that is 
growing stale? 

Those (and their like) are OVERloads, head- 
aches, absolutely necessary, costly; disrupt rou- 
tine, office procedure, pile it up in piles; cause 
turmoil, waste time, waste money, but you 


AMOR UMMAN 


THE NATION’S FOREMOST OFFICE OVERLOAD SERVICE 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK CITY «x LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS «x SEATTLE 
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he happens to be selling that line. 
The sign tells him that he need 
only ask for G. I. Bloch. 

So he asks for G. I. Bloch. Will 
he get to see him? What sort of a 
reception will he receive from Mr. 
Bloch? Let this part of the report 
be given by M. H. Goldman, who is 
responsible for the company’s 
buying policies and methods. Says 
Mr. Goldman: 


“We welcome new sources of ° 


supply, which means that we wel- 
come new salesmen. If the new 
salesman has a staple line, he may 
have to visit us several times be- 
fore he obtains an order, if our old 
source of supply is satisfactory. 
We do not change suppliers for 
mere pennies. There are suppliers’ 
names on our books which have 
been there ever since our first 
small store was opened. But if the 
man with a staple has a better 
value—which may mean a lower 
price, or a better product at the 
same price, he may walk out with 
an order from his very first call. 
But this doesn’t happen often. 
“Even though he obtains no 
order, he should continue to call. 
Suppliers change. They have 
strikes, fires, or serious production 
delays. They may discontinue the 
items we buy, go out of business, 
or allow quality to deteriorate so 
that we are forced to change sup- 
pliers. If the salesman of a com- 


petitive line has been calling regu- 
larly, we are likely to turn to him 
when it is necessary to make a 
change. 

“With specialty items—items 
which we call ‘hot,’ new products, 
novelties, style goods, a salesman 
visiting us for the first time stands 
a better chance of getting an order 
than the new salesman of a staple 
line. 

“We welcome salesmen selling 
items which have only a local or 
regional appeal. Sometimes a 
salesman will visit us and tell us 
frankly that his merchandise is in 
demand only in one or two cities 
or in a certain locality. We are 
glad to have these locally popular 
items, although of course it sim- 
plifies our work to stock items 
which can be sold in all our 
stores.” 

Here Mr. Goldman mentioned 
several specific cases of merchan- 
dise which is stocked in relatively 
few stores. The company ordi- 
narily buys seeds from a Roch- 
ester seedman for all its stores. 
But in the Texas stores the com- 
pany added a line of seeds pack- 
aged in Texas, just to obtain the 
extra volume which the local 
preference for home-packed seeds 
might bring. 

So it is obvious that almost any 
reliable salesman with merchan- 
dise in the Neisner categories may 


have a chance of doing business ; 
certainly he will be listened to and 
given consideration. If he has a big 
line, a large room with all neces- 
sary tables and equipment is avail- 
able for him to display it. Smaller 
rooms are available for short lines. 

If our salesman friend cannot 
or does not want to come to Roch- 
ester, he can obtain a 4-page bul- 
letin from the buying department 
listing each buyer, the merchan- 
dise he buys—and giving each 
buyer’s schedule for visits to th 
company’s New York buying office. 
Thus he can learn, for example, 
that S. W. Braverman, who buys 
sheet music and records and an\ 
candy item, is scheduled to appear 
at the New York buying offic 
October 27, 28, December 1, 2. 
and so on throughout the remain- 
der of the year. 

Salesmen are requested not to 
visit or to show samples to store 
managers, and are advised to ob- 
tain permission before mailing ad- 
vertising matter to individua! 
stores. 

._ If a salesman obtains an order, 
a whole routine of activity is be- 
gun to insure that merchandise 
gets into the stores at the right 
time, to arrange for merchandis- 
ing or any other activity to sell it. 
That is another story which will 
be covered in a later portion of 
this report. 





Anniversary Spotlights Small Beginning 


UST from sweeping which ag- 
gravated his asthma led J. 
Murray Spangler to invent what 
later developed into the Hoover 
vacuum cleaner. The company is 
currently celebrating its fortieth 


anniversary and the sale of more © 


than 7,000,000 cleaners. 

Mr. Spangler came to W. H. 
Hoover, then head of a small com- 
pany which made saddlery, har- 
ness, and other leather goods. 
Mr. Hoover helped finance the com- 
pany organized to manufacture 
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Mr. Spangler’s invention; Mr. 
Spangler was factory superintend- 
ent when the business began in 
1908. H. W. Hoover, son of the 
founder, was in charge of the office 
and sales force. His secretary Miss 
Esta Stoner is still his secretary 
today. He is president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Spangler, the inventor, 
died in 1915. 

The company first set up a 
small shop in one section of the 
leather goods plant, and produced 
five or six cleaners daily. 


of Hoover 


H. W. Hoover called on loca! 
merchants, and made out-of-town 
trips to sell the cleaners. In June 
1909, William W. Steele, H. W. 
Hoover’s brother-in-law, returne:! 
from college and was persuade! 
to try his hand selling cleaners 
Today he is vice president in 
charge of sales. 

The company began advertis 
ing in the Saturday Evening Posi 
less than a year after it began 
business. Cleaners were advertised 
on a 10-day free trial basis. 
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1e broke up our 











- e 4 
...and weve been way out in tront ever since / 


Time after time a survey by a Diebold Systems Man shows records 
are playing a costly “Ring-Around-A-Rosy” game all through 
the office. His systems-survey streamlines the operation . . . 
simplifies procedure, eliminates duplication of actions. 


Is your record-handling system as efficient as 
it could be? Find out now. Have a Diebold Systems 
Man survey it at no cost to you. Because Diebold 
makes all four types of record handling equipment, 
a Diebold recommendation is unbiased, fair, best for ST eae fice 
you. Phone your local Diebold Office, or write 


other businesses with amazing savings 


in time and be lations. 
—Diebold, Inc, 1619 Fifth Street, S.W., Canton 2, Ohio. tthe story from your Diebold Man 


Get the story from your Diebold Man. 


RECORD-HANDLING Systems rofany) Weer cA visite mchors\m 


W// (UY 


MICROFILM + ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT + SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + BURGLAR ALARMS 
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LOAFING? 


SHE’S KEEPING THREE AUTO-TYPISTS 
BUSY .. TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 





The girl pictured here is operating not one but THREE of the most 
amazing business machines ever built. With these three machines she can 
turn out as many as 400 letters a day. Not form letters, but personal letters 
—each one completely and individually typed. Even that’s not all. In addition 
this one girl can type in by hand all necessary names, dates and other 
reference material that makes each letter as much a personal letter as 
though it had been hand typed from beginning to end! 


For Large and Small Offices 

No wonder office managers’ eyes blink with amazement at the drop in 
typing costs. No wonder tired typists sigh with relief when pneumatic fingers 
take the drudgery out of typing. It’s like magic to see one girl and three 
Auto-Typists easily “pour-out” repetitive typing that formerly required the 
time of six typists. 

Sample Letter—Free! 

But see for yourself. Clip the handy coupon to your letterhead and we'll 
send you an Auto-Typed letter that you can’t tell from one that a skilled 
stenographer types by hand. We’ll also enclose an interesting illustrated 
folder that shows just how Auto-Typist works and how it saves countless dollars 
and countless hours of time for large and small business offices all over the 
United States. 

Before buying any automatic typing equipment, learn why Auto-Typist 
gives flexibility, speed and economy of operation not matched by any other. 


Send for these facts today. No cost or obligation—now or ever. 


The msto-typist Dept. 39 


610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, IIl. 


THE AUTO-TYPIST, Dept. 39 

610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

Write to me on the Auto-Typist. Also send me illustrated circular that de- 
scribes your Push Button Model. All information is free and I am under no 


This obligation. 


RUSH 


Name 


For Free 9 Company 


Fa cts Address 


I 
I 
| 
1 Coupon 
| 
; 
i 


City. ilihlaiadaabadasiiasisa ata a scl cic ANID sca captorsiprersnintesiectieieliil 


LOOMED es OBOE e 
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Soft Spots — Yes — 
Butthe Boom Continues 


(Continued from page 13) 


it becomes more and more difficult 
for a business which is losing its 
share of consumer spending to 
make adjustments and keep a 
profit. 

Inflation also poses a problem 
of great moment for management. 
For while the normal return to a 
more competitive economy will 
make individual lines of business 
more vulnerable, the steady shrink- 
ing of the consumer dollar affects 
all lines of business. Here, too, 
there is considerable evidence that 
we are nearing the top of the in- 
flationary spiral. While most fore- 
casters see some further momen- 
tum left in the rising level of the 
cost of living, this is being offsct 
by prospective lower food costs. 
Other evidence is the shift to 
cheaper lines and a steady growth 
in the nation’s capacity to turn 
out those goods like steel which 
have bottlenecked production. 

Together, inflation and higher 
break-even points will continue to 
plague even the best managed com- 
panies and will accelerate the 
tendency for our economy to de- 
velop what looks like dangerous 
soft spots. But it should be re- 
membered that we are still a long 
way from the “softness” which 
characterized our business climate 
before the war. Management must, 
of course, continue to be on the 
lookout for the soft spots that flag 
a return to the buyers’ market. 
Management should keep a wary 
eye on the further rise in the cost 
of living. And management must 
certainly continue to fight the 
dangers of a too high break-even 
point. But until we see evidence 
that the primary expansive factors 
in the economy are played ou', 
management should not interpret 
a return to more normal operating 
conditions as necessarily presag- 
ing the beginning of a general 
recession. 
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that’s how’ 







WARPING 
SWELLING 
“i STICKING 














Never again, Mister . . . never again need you tug; eye-saving wood finish, introduced the first practical 
and sweat over a sticky desk drawer! PERMAFIT has 0 height adjustment, adopted as standard equipment the 
put an end fo all that. Every drawer . . . every ‘‘bouncing putty’’ Levelmatic to compensate for uneven 
slide in your new Gunn desk . . . hasbeentreated _ floors and rugs. 


with Permafit . . . the sensational new humidity- ; 
proof wood sealer. It penetrates every pore, every | And now — the Permafit treatment is standard practice 


fiber — stops warping, swelling, binding — assures ALL Gunn desks — on the dignified, traditional Chip- 
slick, smooth, silent lifetime operation. ( pendale ... on the famous Pioneer Starline, engi- 

neered as a personalized working tool for executives 
Yes, Permafit is another Gunn ‘“‘first’’ — introduced A .. . on the amazingly inexpensive, mass-produced 
by the same alert organization that produced the “ Budget Line. Let your Gunn retailer demonstrate these 
famous Coronet desk, developed the first real new Gunn features! 














in Gunn office 
desk drawers 






EXECUTIVES! There's 
@ special Gunn Starline or 

Budget Line desk for every office 
worker. For the handsomely illustrated 
Gunn catalog, drop us a line TODAY — 
on your business stationery. Gunn Furni- 
ture Co., Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 












‘Se emblem of co-operative service, values, 
id progress. 





There will ALWAYS be a Fonticr to Chullenge the American Pioneer 








trya FRIDEN 


NOW...and for the first time in years, FRIDEN 

Fully Automatic Calculators are available for you to tty, 

on your own work — in your own place of business. 

Try... before you Buy...without any obligation. Yes, there is 
a Friden Model that fits your every figure work requirement. 
Just call your local Friden Representative — he has the 
Calculator, he will instruct you on it s simple operation 

and leave it for you to use on your own problems. 


A FRIDEN sells itself. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada, 


F AYDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


. 
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Ford’s New 
Offices 


(Continued from page 17) 


needed. A large, built-in wall 
cabinet is provided for equipment 
and supplies. The room can be 
darkened totally by heavy drapes 
at windows. 

When the decision to renovate 
the executive offices was mad 
Albert J. Browning, since cd 
ceased, was vice president i: 
charge of purchasing, and his of 
fice was placed at the north en! 
of the building, in a separate win: 
from the other officials. Mi 
Browning was given the privileg 
of choosing the style of his offic 
and he choose Early American 
This one executive office, there 
fore, is of the Early America 
period and the furniture is in kee} 
ing with the motif. Mr. Browning’ 
secretary’s office was also 1 
decorated to harmonize with his. 

At the north end of the building 
is a purchasing lobby throug) 
which an average of about 300 
vendors and salesmen pass daily, 
and this lobby has been completely 
renovated. It formerly ,was fw 
nished in dark mahogany, with 
desks, tables, chairs, and telephone 
booths of conventional type. There 
were no davenports. The recep- 
tionist’s desk was mounted and was 
about 44 inches high. Lighting 
was by means of incandeséen| 
lamps in ceiling fixtures. 

New furniture is bleached m: 
hogany and leather, including fou 
davenports made to fit the spaces 
which they occupy. Two of thes 
accommodate four people eacli, 
while the other two seat five eacl 
Lighting is by means of fluorescen 
tubes in recessed channels. Th 
receptionist’s desk is only 3 
inches high. It is equipped with 
signal-light telephone panel, th 
light buttons being numbered t: 
designate the various buyers’ of 
fices. An effort is made to se 
callers in 10 minutes. 
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Forget about Manual Transcription! 


NOW—you can record facts and figures 
on ordinary translucent paper or cards — never type, draw or write them again 


Figures “fly” wherever you want them. Net profit columns 
on these six translucent ledger sheets can be transferred to 
a composite Ozalid report without lifting a pen—in fraction 
of usual time. 


Repeat Posting Eliminated. You make your entries only 
once on a translucent master card ... turn out required num- 
ber of Ozalid prints for various departments or branches. 
Always 100% accuracy ... time and labor saved. 


Ordinary Translucent Paper 
Serves as Your Ozalid Master 


Anything you type, draw, write or print on ordinary 
translucent paper or card can be duplicated immedi- 
ately—in whole or part—in the new Ozalid Streamliner. 

Thus, you eliminate manual transcription . . . and 
proofreading—always considered a necessary and ex- 
pensive operation. 

A new booklet—“The Simplest Business System”— 
lists 116 job-by-job savings possible when you use 
translucents and Ozalid. ; 

Write today for your free copy. 
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Every file a “live” file when it contains translucent cards. 
You make additions in usual manner—produce as many up- 
to-date Ozalid copies as you wish, whenever needed. Seven 
3 x 5 inch cards can be reproduced in a minute. 


She used to type .. 

copies can be made directly from this salesman’s report. 
Each Ozalid print a positive (not negative) copy ... pro- 
duced in 25 seconds... at cost of only 11 cents. 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: 

Please send free copy of “The 

Simplest Business System”... fully explaining use of translu- 
cent papers and new Ozalid Streamliner. 


Name____ ne 





oe 


Address___ 








Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 











Do you dream 


of nice round figures? 


Doleful comptroller Daniels 
dreams of them wistfully for very 
human reasons. 

The figures in his daily life 
are never nice and round, often 
wrong, and take days to dig out 
of the records for reports that the 
boss always wants “Right away!” 

It’s the endless copying, cross- 
filing, collating and compiling 
that give Daniels the twitches. 
Clearly a case for Keysort. 

With McBee Keysort, a mar- 
ginally punched card becomes the 
original record with clock cards, 
job tickets, orders and invoices... 
all keyed and sorted so easily that 
reports which once took weeks to 
compile take only a few hours. 


You can have all the facts 


about your business right at your 
fingertips ... fast and fresh and 
economically . . . with the help of 
Keysort cards and machines. 

There’s a McBee man near 
you. Ask him to drop in, or 
write us. 


Kerysort is easy to learn, easy to use, 
requires little specialized job training 
...increases the individual work out- 
put without increase of individual effort. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 





Management Reports 
Reveal Trends 


(Continued from page 19) 


the automobiles which are being 
delivered to dealers. 

The system starts to function 
with the payment to an automobile 
manufacturer for new automobiles 
being delivered to a dealer in 
Dallas. It is not completed until 
the retail purchaser completes his 
final installment 18 or 24 months 
later. The buyer of a car usually 
trades in an older model car which 
is in turn floorplanned for th 
dealer until he resells it to anothe: 
installment buyer who in_ turn 
may even trade in an older mode! 
var. This last car is then floor- 
planned and resold. The cycle 
sometimes repeats itself three or 
four times before the finance com- 
pany has finished financing the 
automobile industry. 

In the actual transaction be- 
tween purchaser and automobile 
dealer, the purchaser usually pays 
a down payment and then plans 
to finance the remainder. The 
dealer, as a general rule, does not 
have the capital to finance the 
buyer and at the same time buy 
other cars for resale. Therefore, 
the dealer sells the paper of the 
transaction to the finance com- 
pany. The finance company, of 
course, checks closely on the pur- 
chaser to be sure he is reliable and 
will keep up his payments. At GFC 
much of its business with auto- 
mobile dealers is done by telephone. 
Switchboard operators receive 
calls and take down all the vital 
information concerning the pur- 
chaser. A credit manager either 
buys or rejects the paper. If the 
credit manager buys it, the pur- 
chaser of the automobile makes 
his monthly payments to the 
finance company. The dealer then 
has the cash to buy other cars for 
resale. 

The clerical job of maintaining 
records of all these transactions is 
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SAFETY 
IN for All Business and Industry 


NUMBERS 
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The IBM Card 
Symbol of Efficient Accounting 


The numbers in the IBM Card are your assurance of safety in all account- 
ing operations. Once information is recorded in the form of punched 
holes in designated columns of the card, the card becomes the basic entry 
used in preparing all subsequent reports. Accuracy is assured whenever 
this information is used for posting, calculating, or classifying. 
Through the use of this card with IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines, information classified in any way desired is presented 
clearly and concisely as finished accounting entries and management 
control reports. 





Some of the advantages of using IBM Accounting are: 
Close control over company operations . Accuracy of reports 
Speed and economy of operation . High degree of flexibility 
Simplified supervision . Reduction of space requirements 
Consultation with an IBM representative will reveal many ways in which 
IBM equipment can be used to advantage in your accounting operations. 





ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES... SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 











International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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AO 16mm MICROFILM 


TEXTURE-FREE SCREEN 


Unmatched brilliance with- 
out thin screen ‘hot spot.’ Exe 
ceptionally easy on the eyes. 


BRIGHTER ILLUMINATION 


Unique Spencer optical sys- 
tem gives extra brilliance, 
controlled with built-in dia- 
phragm. 


SAFE, COOL OPERATION 


Low voltage lamp and unique 
housing keep the film safe from 
damage and entire instrument 
comfortable to handle. 


SIMPLE FOCUSING 
ADJUSTMENT 


First to achieve hairline 
sharpness despite film and 
eyesight variations. 


ELIMINATES FILM WEAR 


Nothing touches film except 
at extreme edges. Emulsion 
surface remains unmarred 
indefinitely. 


THE NEW AO 16mm MICROFILM READER brings you these 


and many other exclusive features for convenience 
in microfilm reading. Whether you are now using 
microfilm or have yet to switch to this safe, sure, 
space-saving method of record keeping, you owe 
it to yourself to see and try the AO Reader. 


Write for literature or the name of your nearest 
distributor. 
Dept. J 163 


American @ Optical 
Scientific snetoument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


READER 


Stor 


FOUR SPEED AUTOMATIC 
TRANSPORT 


2 forward, 2 reverse, con- 
trolled with a single lever. 
Far faster in locating frames. 


LIGHT WEIGHT, 
EASY 10 MOVE 


Glides on silent ball 
bearing casters from 
desk to desk or office to 
office. Occupies mini- 
mum space. 


Manufacturers of the SPENCER </cienlific Instruments 





further complicated at General 
Finance Corporation by the fact 
that it has 50-odd discount and 
loan branches located in the Mid- 
west, East, and South. This 
organization is currently handling 
a daily volume of approximately 
half a million dollars of retail, 
wholesale, and loan paper. The 
large volume of business is imme- 
diately funneled into the Chicago 
home office where it is rapidly 
processed and set up on the books 
of the company. 

And here in the home office is 
where the tabulating departmen 
takes over to provide records an‘ 
up-to-date statistical data for us 
by top management. 

The mechanics of the Reming 
ton Rand tabulating system, o! 
course, involves the use of punche:| 
cards. For example, a tabulate:| 
volume card is punched for eaci 
retail. transaction, showing suc! 
statistical information as date. 
branch, account number, make o! 
car financed, year of car, numbei 
of months of the contract, finance 
charge, amount of transaction, 
and code number of dealer. From 
these volume cards, GFC is abl 
to turn out statistical statements 
shortly after the end of the month 
which indicate the quality of re 
tail paper purchased. 

From the volume card,.by means 
of a feature of the Remington 
Rand tabulating equipment, a 
trailer card is made which becomes 
the accounts receivable master 
card. Monthly payments received 
are reported daily by the branch 
and punched at the home office. 
These payment cards are interfiled 
with the master cards, and at the 
end of the month a history run is 
produced on a tabulator giving 
the complete activity of the ac 
count during the month. 

All cash disbursements received 
into the home office are punched on 
tabulating cards daily. Not only 
does this simplify the accounting, 
but it also makes possible detailed 
expense analyses which can be re- 
viewed by management promptly, 
in time to control situations which 
otherwise might develop into seri- 
ous conditions. 
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. Eary’s 55 Years 

of Experience is now directed 
toward developing continuous forms 
with marginal punch holes for IBM 
Electric Accounting Machines, and 
the Western Union Teleprinter 




















Ecry has the know-how, the equipment, and the personnel to design and 
produce high-quality multiple copy continuous forms that are functional, economical, accurate, 
and assure maximum operating efficiency of the machines on which they are used. These forms 
are available in a wide variation of'lengths and widths, in as many copies to the set as required, 
and if desired, in a different color of paper for each copy. Forms are interleaved with one-time 
carbon. @ Egry Systems Service will be glad to assist in the development of ‘special forms to 
meet your particular need. There is no cost or obligation for this service. Write for complete 
information and specimen forms. Address Dept. A. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY DAYTON 2, OHIO 


EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO 14, ONT., CANADA Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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NEW BOOKLET 

ON MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICES 


To solve today’s complex ad- 
ministrative problems busi- 
ness executives, more and 
more, are reaching out be- 
yond their own organiza- 
tions for the assistance of 
specialists in many fields. 


Through professional man- 
agement engineering firms 
they are discovering new 
techniques for reducing 
turnover, improving em- 
ployee relations, stepping up 
man-hour production, sales 
and profits. 


A staff of management en- 
gineers such as ours includes 
specialists in many different 
management __ techniques, 
among which are the follow- 
ing: 


Job evaluation 

Executive position evaluation 
Market research 

Inventory management 
Quality control 

Wage incentives 

Salesmen’s compensation 
Profit-sharing 

Employee benefits 


Our new booklet which out- 
lines the complete manage- 
ment engineering services 
that we offer is now avail- 
able. It summarizes our ex- 
perience in serving a large 
number of prominent com- 
panies, associations and in- 
dividuals over the past 
twenty-eight years. It in- 
cludes the names of fifty 
clients, selected as being 
typical of those who have 
found our services profit- 
able. 


May we send you a copy? 
Please address your reply 
for the attention of Stanley 
P. Farwell, President. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 9AB, 79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Established 1920 
Charter Member of The Association of 
Cc lting M g t Engi s, Ine. 
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How Research Institute 
Serves Industry 


HE Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford, California, is 
now engaged in research and de- 
velopment activities for western 
industry and the Government in 22 
different fields of science and indus- 
trial economics. The institute has 
a staff of 125. 

These figures were issued by 
Stanford Research in a_ recent 
brochure that describes the work 
and facilities of the institute. It is 
the only applied research institu- 
tion of its kind in the western part 
of the United States, and is con- 
nected with Stanford University. 

The brochure tells the story of 
the growth of research in industry, 
comparing the year 1915 with 
1946. For example, in 1915 there 
were 100 laboratories employing 
3,000 people. In 1946 there were 
2,500 laboratories employing over 
133,500 people. An estimate is 
made that in 1948 American in- 
dustry will spend the record sum 
of $750,000,000 for research. The 
brochure points out that man was 
on the earth nearly 1,000,000 
years before he discovered how to 
kindle and use fire. The fast 
progress of research during the 
last 25 years is cited as direct 
contrast to this snail’s pace. 

Stanford Research Institute is 
chartered as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, separate from the university 
proper, but located on the uni- 
versity campus. The staff main- 
tains regular hours, and no re- 
search work is done for sponsors 
by students, either undergraduate 
or graduate. The institute is in a 
position to furnish technologieal 
information required by law firms 
in evaluating patents and patent 
applications ; to advertising agen- 
cies it can give assistance by ad- 
vising on their clients’ technologi- 
cal problems; for industry-wide 
associations it can survey sources 
of raw suggest 
markets. 


materials or 


The services which the institute 
can render to industry and the 
Pacific region are broadly defined 
in its charter of objectives: 

*...to promote and foster the 
application of science in the de- 
velopment of commerce, trade and 
industry, the discovery and de- 
velopment of methods for the 
beneficial utilization of natural 
resources, the industrialization of 
the Western United States of 
America, and the improvement of 
the general standard of living and 
the peace and prosperity of man- 
kind.” 

The brochure explains the or- 
ganization and operation of the 
institute, the fields of research, and 
devotes a section to management 
and staff and key personnel. Pic- 
tures of these executives are run 
with short of their 
backgrounds. 

Another part of the book lists 
some of the current research pro)- 
ects. Industrial projects include 
one for an oil company, carried on 
to find new ways of making prod- 
ucts obtained from petroleum. For 
a food company, the institute is 
conducting an extensive search to 
find a hot drink that combines 
good flavor with nourishing quali- 
ties and sales appeal. 

For an industrial research or- 
ganization, the institute is engaged 
in developing new methods of 
geophysical prospecting, to re- 
duce the cost, and produce seismic 
records which are more easily 


histories 


interpretable. 

Stanford Research is also con- 
ducting projects for the Navy and 
Air Force. For the Navy, the in- 
stitute is developing a new basic 
theory of the properties of sur 
faces, which will have many prac- 
tical and technical applications. A 
survey is being made of the ex 
pansibility of the American air- 
craft industry in case of a na- 
tional emergency. 
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. You can’t tell a book by its 
7 cover and you can’t tell 

al a safe by its surface! 

of It’s the part you can’t see that 

of makes a safe good .. . or bad. Do 

if you know your safe has the 

id structural strength to withstand 

a drop of twenty or thirty feet? It 

; might, you know, in an actual fire. 

1e Paper starts to char at 350 

d ~How do you know that the 

it interior of your safe will stay 

cooler than that in a fire? 

n wai 

, 

s there is a way you can be sure about your safe 
‘ Since 1917, the independent Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
‘ has been testing safes. To be approved for their ‘“‘A’’ label, 

4 a safe must pass their severe “4 hour” trial by fire, impact 

s and explosion. That’s why when you invest in a new Mosler ‘‘A”’ 
) label safe—you’re investing in a lifetime of safety. 

: There’s a Mosler “‘A”’ label safe to meet your particular 

requirements exactly—and you'll be amazed at how little 

, it costs to trade in your old safe for this really reliable 
protection. Find out about it now—before fire strikes! 


‘ Why take chances? See Mosler now and be safe! Write for the booklet, 
| | “What You Should Know About Safes.” Please address Dept. A. 




















The convenience of a 


ae Safes 


aicume eesti 7 mm 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
ated Record Containers Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 





carry the label of the Mosler ‘A’ Label Safe with burglary Branch offices in 

Underwriters’ Labora resistive chest for dual protection Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
tories. Inc C ‘ ‘ igainst fire and burglary Washington, D. C., Portland, Ore. and principal. ciuies 
; é : uy ae : Factories: Hamilton, O. 


record protectior! : : 
protectio Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 








6 things that 
nobody does better— 


Mailing with adhesive stamps, by hand, is 
Tear off stamp tedious and time taking. Mailing with a postage 
meter is fast and efficient. 

The meter never runs out of wanted stamp 
denominations. A flick of a lever provides any 
unit of postage needed. 

The meter prints directly on the envelope a 

Moisten stamp dated postmark, and the exact postage needed— 
seals the flap at the same time. 

For parcel post, the meter prints on 
gummed tape, delivered moist or dry, any 
amount of postage needed in a single stamp. 

And a meter holds as much postage as you 

Place stamp want . . . protects postage from damage, loss, 
misuse . . . keeps exact record of expenditure. 

Metered mail speeds through the postoffice, 
too—no wait for postmarking and cancelling. 

Whether your outgoing mail is much or 
little, there’s a postage meter for your needs— 
a convenience in the small office, and a real 
postage and work saver in the big! . . . Call 
the nearest PB office . . . or write direct to 
Stamford for illustrated booklet. 


Stick stamp 


Moisten flap 


@ Pmev-sowes Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2150 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. ¢ Originators of Metered 
Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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Lick Routine 
to Save Time 


(Continued from page 26) 


would you proceed with this pro)- 
ect, just as you have outlined 
it here.” 

“Yes sir, I would,” answered the 
plant manager. 

“Well then go ahead with it and 
don’t bother me about it,” said the 
president. Now that attitude may 
seem to some executives a definite 
encouragement to enter into im- 
portant projects without sufficient 
thought and consideration. But it 
is just the opposite. Top execu- 
tives are paid to develop men who 
can do their own thinking ani 
planning. To do this the men must 


| have authority to act, as well as 


responsibility for results. 

Any executive who is over- 
burdened with routine tasks, to 
the point where the days fly by 
without time for advance planning, 
may find it possible to lighten his 
burden if he will take his job 
apart and see just how much of it 
is so repetitive that someone else 
could do it. For example, a sales 
manager who was accustomed to 
checking expense accounts drew 
up a set of instructions which en- 
abled a clerk to do this job. The 
clerk was instructed to pass all 
expense accounts in which hotel 
and meals did not exceed a certain 
figure, and which were within cer- 
tain specified limits for other items 
such as travel, automobile expense, 


| and entertainment. Only accounts 


on which salesmen had found some 
wholly new items of expense are 
now submitted to this sales man- 
ager for his personal attention. 
Once a month the clerk who checks 
and passes expense accounts sul)- 
mits a report showing the percent- 
age of expense to sales of every 
salesman. With this report the 
sales manager has complete con- 
trol of expenses without the grind- 
ing task of inspecting every ex- 
pense account. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT 
BUSINESS GIFTS THIS YEAR? 


Next month AMERICAN BUSINESS 
comes up with the answers to this 
every-year problem. The Business Gift 
Section that appears in the October 
and November issues of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS is packed with ideas and 
suggestions that will help you select 
the Christmas Business Gifts your 
company needs for customers and 
company friends. 


Based on a careful study of the expe- 
riences of large and small companies, 
the 1948 Business Gift Section takes 
the guessing out of gift selection. 


And—too—there’s a big assortment of 
gift advertisements in the Business 
Gift Section. Each advertiser is a spe- 
cialist who has been supplying com- 
panies for many years with appropri- 
ate Business Gifts. 


NEXT MONTH [IV AMERICAN BUSINESS 


1943 BUSINESS GIFT SECTION 
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Every month brings new timesaving developments to office executives. 


A recent 


one is photographing the order to return to the customer as an invoice. The 
plan has been a big success where tried. To keep up with ideas of this nature 
it on to the younger people in your department, too 


read this department. Pass 





OCIETY for the Advancement 

of Management is holding its 
1948 fall training conference in 
time and motion study at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 
There will be 2 days of intensive 
study of modern work management 
technique. While the emphasis will 
be on factory techniques, many 
principles of time and motion 
study which would be applicable 
to office work will probably be dis- 
cussed. Registration fee for mem- 
bers is $15, for nonmembers $30. 
Dates are October 7 and 8. 


* 
FFICE MANAGERS in the 


Niagara Falls and western New 
York and Pennsylvania areas may 
be especially interested in the 
meeting of American and Canadian 
chapters in Area 5 of National 
Office Management Association. It 
will be held at the General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, on the 
Canadian side, September 24 and 
25. The Buffalo, New York, and 
Hamilton, Ontario, chapters will 
act as hosts for the occasion. Ad- 
vance registration forms may be 
obtained from R. R. Harley, Na- 


tional Gypsum Company, Buffalo. 


* 
ogi CONTROL comes in 
for a full-scale discussion at 
the Sherman Hotel (Chicago) 
meeting of the American Society 
for Quality Control, November 4 
and 5, 1948. Professor Lloyd A. 
Knowler of the University of Iowa 
is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. A number of well-known 
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speakers have agreed to lead the 
discussions or address the con- 
ference. Quality control, often 
thought of as purely a factory 
problem, has been used in many 
office operations with considerable 
success. A number of office man- 
agers are finding it useful in con- 
trolling varied office operations to 
increase accuracy and lower the 
cost of big-scale office jobs. The 
planning committee, under the 
general chairmanship of James M. 
Ballowe of Aldens, Inc., has been 
meeting regularly for a year and 
the program now completed prom- 
ises to be of unusual interest and 
importance. Cost of the meeting 
including registration and lunch- 
eons is $15. Details from Third 
Midwest Quality Control Con- 
ference, P. O. Box 1097, Chicago. 


* 
FFICE EXECUTIVES every- 


where will want a special mark 
on their calendars for October 25 
through October 30. As many of 
you already know, these are the 
dates for the National Business 
Show, traditional first showing for 
many new office machines and de- 
vices. It will be held, as usual, at 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Don’t forget to make hotel reser- 
vations early—the New York hotel 
situation will probably be “tight” 
at that time. 


* 
‘ USTOMER ANALYSIS. is 


usually considered a sales man- 
ager’s job, but there is going 
to be a bigger job in this field for 


office managers. More and more 
companies are attempting to 
learn more about which customers 
are most responsible for profits. 
We all have unprofitable cus 
tomers, and some of us have many 
more unprofitable customers than 
we suspect. The thing to do, as 
business slacks, is to determine, as 
accurately as humanly possible, 
just how good each customer is. 
What is his record for prompt 
payment? Does he cancel orders 
unjustly? Does he insist on re- 
turning goods he should not re- 
turn? Are his claims always a 
little on the fringe of sharp prac- 
tice? Are his orders too small for 
economical handling? The office 
manager who grabs the buck and 
furnishes his top management with 
as many of the answers to these 
questions as possible is building 
himself a bigger job. 


* 
LMER HUMES, office manager 


of Neisner Brothers, Inc., was 
our contact there for all the in- 
formation we dug out of that fine 
company for a three-part report 
which begins on another page in 
this issue. While our reporter in- 
terviewed nearly everybody from 
the president on down in this hard- 
hitting organization, Mr. Humes 
acted as our guide, helped us co- 
ordinate the story, and showed us 
how each department dovetailed 
with his department and the other 
departments in the business. Our 
hat is off to him for his general 
and detailed knowledge of every 
operation and duty. 
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NIVERSITY and college facul- 
U ties today are devoting more 
time and thought to the training 
needs of business than ever before. 
As will be noted from several items 
in this department this month, 
many schools are working out 
courses and conferences designed 
especially for the business person 
who wants special training, re- 
fresher courses, or who wants to 
prepare himself or herself for 
greater responsibilities. This seems 
to be a sound help to business. As 
we pointed out in another section 
of this issue, some big companies 
require that all new plants be 
situated near a school where en- 
gineers can continue to study. 
Many office executives are watch- 
ing all the schools in their areas 
for courses which may be utilized 
by employees in preparing them- 
selves for heavier responsibilities. 


* 
HOTOGRAPHIC BILLS may 


be the next big development in 
accounts receivable and grow as 
rapidly as cycle billing has grown. 
Idea is to photograph the cus- 
tomer’s order, after it has been 
priced and extended, send him a 
photographic copy of it as the bill. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DISPLAY 


STEVENS HOTEL 


January 31 (Executives’ Day), noon to 10 p. m. 
February | and 2, 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


You'll see the newest developments in all types of 
office equipment and devices produced by the 
country’s leading manufacturers for the simplifi- 
cation and greater efficiency of all office pro- 
cedures. 


More than 30,000 key personnel saw and 
acclaimed this interesting and informative show 
last year. Admission by ticket only. There are 35,000 
square feet of exhibit space. 





Apply NOW for your Exhibit Space. Last year many 
were disappointed, due to late applications. Assure 
yourself of the space you want by applying now to 
H. W. Dickhut, Office Management Association of 


This system eliminates copying, 
rewriting, or writing bills and in- 
voices and eliminates the hazard 
of error which invariably goes 
along with any job of writing. 
Staff men are studying this new 
idea—actually it isn’t so new 

right now for a report to readers 
in an early issue. The method has 
proved successful in enough cases 


Chicago, 105 W. Madison St. 
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to warrant the prediction made in 
the first sentence of this item. 
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World’s Biggest Letterhead Coupon! 
World’s Biggest Letterhead Bargain! 


Clip and mail today for— 


URDUE UNIVERSITY is 

holding its sixth annual con- 
ference on Training in Business 
and Industry, September 29 and 
30, 1948, at Lafayette, Indiana. 
Theme of the conference will be 
“Analyzing and Determining Train- 
ing Needs.” The registration fee 
is $12.50. Additional information 
is available from M. M. McClure, 
technical extension division, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


1. Big 1948 Portfolio of ‘““Modern Letterheads.” Packed full of usable ideas for designing 
new letterheads—for giving new life to old ones. 2. “Mass Production” prices on quality 
letterheads—quantities from 6,250 and up. All money-saving facts free. Send coupon today to 


4303 W. Diversey Avenue 


Universal Lithographing Co. dep. 35, chicago 39, Mm. 
COMPANY NAME........ 
ADDRESS..... 


NAME OF BUYER 
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Two dangers stalk market-measuring businessmen, says A. N. Seares, Remington 
Rand vice president. Avoid overlooking important emotional factors affecting 
morale of salesmen and branch managers, resist tendencies to accommodate until 
exceptions themselves become the rule. These factors can make or break a system 





Sam dustin and some of his friends go through one of the square dance figures 
he describes in a publication of H. J. Justin & Sons, Inc., Texas bootmakers 


1. Square Dancing Is Easy 
With Justin Booklet 


A PROMOTIONAL piece that shduld 
attract a great deal of attention in danc- 
ing circles is a booklet, “Square Dancing 
Is Easy,” by Sam Justin, vice president 
of H. J. Justin & Sons, Inc., Fort Worth. 

The Texas bootmaker explains how to 
get started in a dancing group and de- 
fines certain phrases that are used by 
callers. Various steps, introductions, 
promenades, trimmings, and _ popular 
squares are given detailed treatment. 
Photographs and sketches illustrate the 
booklet. A photograph of Sam Justin 
and his wife in Western dress and execut- 
ing a fancy step is on the cover. 

The idea behind the booklet, of course, 
is to get more people to wear Justin 
boots. On the back cover is a picture of 
a pair of Justin boots with these words: 
“You can dance all night and dance a 
little longer in easy-feeling Justin boots.” 
Advice on how to become a good caller 
is given, ending with this: “And of 
course, a good square dance caller looks 
the part if he wears a fancy pair of 
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Justin Cowboy Boots, and you can get 
them from your friendly Justin dealer.” 

The booklets are available free of 
charge at Justin dealers or they can be 
ordered from Sam Justin, Post Office 
Box 548-W, Fort Worth, Texas. 


2. Managers in 8 Cities 
Hold Phone Meeting 


EXECUTIVES of the Plomb Tool Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, recently held a zone 
managers’ meeting with eight of the 
managers in eight different cities. 

The president of the company, M. B. 
Pendleton, directed the meeting from 
the Los Angeles office. The telephone 
company made connections with the 
eight managers in West Virginia, New 
Jersey, Louisville, Minneapolis, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Salt Lake City, and Seattle. 
The meeting was held in the evening 
when the inexpensive rates were in effect. 

The operator called the roll of the 
managers, and they in turn answered. 
Each man could hear the voices of the 
other executives. Certain policies were 
described to the other men from the Los 


Angeles office, and then each zone man- 
ager was given a chance to give his view- 
points. After each person had spoken, 
there was a discussion. The entire opera- 
tion lasted about 40 minutes, and the 
expense was less than it would have cost 
the Salt Lake City manager to make the 
trip to Los Angeles. 

The conversation was recorded with a 
SoundScriber so that each manager could 
use them for subsequent study and 
readings. 


3. Pepperell Has System 
For Drawing Crowds 


THE Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
has found the key that unlocks the door 
of success to any open house. The key is 
fashioned from careful planning of de- 
tails, a touch of showmanship, and plenty 
of publicity. 

These facts came to light recently when 
Pepperell held a 4-day open house at its 
largest plant in Biddeford, Maine. More 
than 5,000 men and women visited the 
plant, and this number represents ap- 
proximately one-third of the adult popu- 
lation of Biddeford and the neighboring 
city of Saco. 

Planning for opening the textile plant 
to visitors was begun months in advance. 
Two weeks before the big day, invita- 
tions were sent to employees, merchants, 
social and fraternal clubs, teachers, pub- 
lic officials, and others. Advertisements 
were run in local daily and weekly news- 
papers, announcing the open house. A 
giant banner was stretched across Bi<- 
deford’s main street, inviting everyone 
to stop in and tour the plant. 

Open house guests, upon entering the 
plant, saw a complete display of Pep- 
perell products. Another display fea- 
tured 10 different bedrooms, fitted out 
with Pepperell sheets and other textiles, 
as well as beds, mattresses, and similar 
props supplied by local merchants. 
Trained guides escorted visitors through 
the plant. 

There were afternoon and _ evening 
tours each day, but production did not 
slow down. 

Names of all visitors were recorded, 
and the record shows that tourists came 
from 18 different states, 2 Canadian 
provinces, and 3 foreign countries. One 
businessman flew down from Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, to look things over; he 
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was planning a celebration of his own. 

Lyman Smith, plant general manager, 
said of the 4-day affair, “Since this was 
our first open house, we took it quite 
seriously. We know that the attention 
we gave to details paid off.” 


4. Colleges List Courses 
In Systems, Methods 


MORE colleges are listing systems and 
production courses in their curricula. 

The University of Akron, Ohio, De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, 
announced a Systems and Methods 
course for the fall term of 1948-1949. 
Topics on the schedule include the prob- 
lem of system building, principles of 
system construction, and procedure for 
system development. The course con- 
tinues with a study of procedures in 
purchasing, accounts receivable and ac- 
counts payable, payroll, sales distribu- 
tion, and others. 

Mississippi State College, School of 
Business and Industry, had a summer 
course in Systems, Their Design and 
Installation. Textbook study was sup- 
plemented with outside literature of a 
practical nature. 

Syracuse University College of Busi- 
ness Administration offers a fall course 
in Production Planning and Control. 
Objective of the course is to give students 
“a better than speaking acquaintance 
with selected practices, methods, pro- 
cedures, and equipment which can be of 
real service.” Case studies of specific 
applications to practical problems will 
he of special interest in the course. 


5. Free Towels Attract 
New Bendix Prospects 


MORE than _ 1,000,000 Cannon bath 
towels were given away in the recent 
Bendix “Cannon Brigade,” a store traffic- 
building promotion. Every woman who 
witnessed a demonstration of the new 
Bendix washer in a dealer’s store re- 
ceived a free towel. She had only to fill 
out a registration card, giving her name, 
address, and pertinent information about 
her laundry equipment. 

In one test market, the dealer gave 
away 300 towels in 3 days, sold 7 washers, 
2 dryers, and 1 ironer, and hired 2 sales- 
men to follow up prospects. In another 
market, the dealer gave away 420 towels, 
sold 7 units immediately, and anticipated 
25 sales within 60 days. 

Advertising for the event was sched- 
uled for national magazines, newspapers, 
radio, as well as direct-mail pieces, hand- 
bills, truck banners, window streamers, 
and telephone canvass. In all, more than 
6,000,000 printed pieces were designed 
and produced. In addition, 33 miles of 
clothesline and nearly 50,000 clothespins 
were made available to dealers for props. 

One Bendix executive described the 
promotion as “the most costly and ex- 
tensive campaign ever attempted with a 
traffic premium as the spearhead.” He 
said expenditures reached $750,000. 
Costs were shared by dealers, distribu- 
tors, and the manufacturer. 
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STAMP 
150 ENVELOPES 
A MINUTE ... 


with the 


MULTIPOST* STAMP AFFIXER 


HIS handy, compact machine is fast—will affix as many as 150 
stamps a minute! Thus, it greatly speeds the preparation of 
outgoing mail, cuts mailing costs, eliminates postage waste and 
keeps mailings neat, clean and business-like in appearance. 
Multipost. has a special lock-out device that prevents its use by 
any except authorized persons. An automatic counter keeps track 
of postage used. And its positive adhesion principle makes stamps 
stick. Accepts a full coil of 500 stamps and can be used to affix 
stamp-size labels or stickers. For getting the day’s mail out on 
schedule, use the Multipost. Call your Commercial Controls 
specialist or write direct to us. 


SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 
TO MEET EVERY MAILROOM NEED 


Commercial Controls offers you complete mailroom service— 
expert planning, systems and equipment to fit your particular 
requirements. For full information, send for folder on our com- 
plete line of Mailroom Equipment. Write Department AB-98. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment . . . Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Benjamin M. Selekman, professor of labor relations at Harvard, has written that a law the 
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doesn’t make good human relations. Things like understanding and mutual trust be- on 
tween labor and management are necessary before there can be harmony in industry. § 
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It is up to the management of each company to see that this understanding exists Ha 
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The Mosler Safe Company par 
has found the combination to oth 
alas course that pays hat 
om. q 
Instead of the usual mass iad 
meetings, the company invites cal 
from 10 to 15 dealers a week to Jer 
its New York factory for high- hor 
ly specialized training. There Re 
are no canned talks at the in 
meetings. y 
All the dealers are greeted wa 
personally by Harry H. Lynn, wh 
executive vice president of “fo 
Mosler, and _ discussions are ant 





Mosler Safe dealers at one of the discussion meetings which high light the new training given 
sales dealers by Harry H. Lynn, executive vice president, and others at the New York factory 


Employee Classes in Human Relations 
Scheduled by Railroad Men 


St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Lines employees will have 
an opportunity to learn further 
techniques of human relations 
in courses to be offered in a 
forthcoming company-spon- 
sored series of conferences. Im- 
portance of winning coopera- 
tion by proper leadership and 
techniques for developing pleas- 
ant contact relationships will 
be the core of material offered. 

The conference program orig- 
inated in a similar series held 
recently for 21 Traffic Depart- 
ment employees who formed a 
“kick-off” group. The series, 
open to all employees of the 
company, will continue under 
the supervision of Hob Fergu- 
son and Associates, human re- 
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lations consultants who handled 
the original conferences. 

Courses to be offered upon 
resumption of the conference 
program on November 15 have 
been separated into two types. 
Supervisory employees will re- 
ceive instruction in leadership 
functions. Emphasis will be 
placed on this technique of get- 
ting cooperation as contrasted 
with use of dictatorial methods 
and force. General techniques 
of dealing with people will be 
stressed in courses offered to 
personnel who have direct con- 
tact with passenger or freight 
shippers and receivers. 

Both courses have been de- 
signed to appeal to the self- 
interest of employees. What 


they themselves will achieve in 
making jobs easier, family life 
more pleasant or friends more 
numerous receives the major 
emphasis. Value to the com- 
pany is regarded as automatic; 
when the employee gains these 
personal benefits he is expected 
to be a more valuable super- 
visor or worker. 

All members of the course 
will gain a sense of participa- 
tion and recognition of their 
thinking through use of the 
conference method of conduct- 
ing classes. Skilled conference 
leaders from the staff of Hob 
Ferguson and Associates will 
conduct the sessions, directing 
discussion to follow course 
outlines. 

The weekly sessions will last 
for 2 hours each and are 
limited to about 20 persons, re- 
garded as the best number for 
conference classes. 


held. Individual dealer prob- 
lems are given special atten- 
tion, and experts are called in 
for different meetings. 
Among those leading the dis- 
cussions are Howard Noble, 
general sales manager, George 
T. Breen, general fireproof 
sales manager, Cecil Roberts, 
divisional manager from 
Chicago, and John Mosler, who 
explained the company’s ex- 
panded advertising campaign. 
High light of the training 
course is the tour through the 


Mosler plant, showing how 
safes and bank vaults are 
made. Instead of the usual 


guide, foremen lead the group 
through their respective <e- 
partments. The dealers are free 
to question the foremen as well 
as the men working on the 
machines. 

The success of the meetings, 
according to Mosler  spokes- 
men, has been remarkable. 
Dealers have come to know how 
their products are made, as 
well as the men who make them. 
They therefore feel that they 
are more of an integral part of 
the business. 
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Fuller Brush Man 
Gets Publicity 
From Movie 


“The Fuller Brush Man,” a 
movie starring Red Skelton, is 
said to be making a clean sweep 
of box offices throughout the 
country. 

Reaping the benefit of all 
the accompanying publicity, of 
course, is the Fuller Brush 
Company in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. When the world pre- 
miere of the movie was held in 
Hartford some time ago, one 
of the actresses from the show, 
Adele Jergens, arrived in full 
custody of the president of 
Fuller Brush. ; 

Miss Jergens was flown from 
New York to Hartford in a 
Fuller Brush plane. During her 
stay in the city, she visited 
hospitals, made several radio 
appearances, and toured the 
Fuller Brush plant. She visited 
the girls in the inspection de- 
partment, as well as many 
others, and learned at first 
hand how brushes are made. 

The original Fuller Brush 
man, Alfred C. Fuller, gave a 


sales demonstration for Miss 
Jergens. The demonstration, 
however, was nothing like that 


Red Skelton gave Miss Jergens 
in the movie. 

The Fuller Brush Company 
was in the news again recently 
when Alfred C. Fuller was the 
“fall guy” at a Circus Saints 
and Sinners luncheon before 


Motion picture actress Adele Jergens examines a 
Brush plant in the course of a tour of company facilities celebrating a 


1,200 people in New York. Each 
month a prominent person is 
initiated. 

For 2 hours Mr. Fuller was 
exposed to a barrage of ques- 
tions about the brush business 
and was forced to witness a 
parade of the weirdest brushes 
ever devised, including one for 
white-washing __ politicians. 
Former Governor Harold Hoff- 
man of New Jersey was toast- 
master at the luncheon. 


New Qunch Game Keeps Employees Informed 
About Company Products and People 


A new game called Qunch 
(quiz-at-lunch) is keeping em- 
ployees of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation occupied dur- 
ing the noon hour, and at the 
same time is quenching their 
thirst for knowledge about the 
company. 

The game takes place in com- 
pany cafeterias, and contest- 
ants check their answers on 
printed forms. During the week 
following that particular con- 
test, answers are published and 
are posted on the _ bulletin 
boards. The winner gets free 
lunches for a week, and a 
second winner who is chosen by 
lottery gets a single free lunch. 

The questions all concern 
things about General Aniline, 
its economics, products, people, 
and its history. They are based 
on information that has ap- 
peared in the various company 
publications including the an- 
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nual report, booklets, maga- 
zines, and plant papers. 

In each of the games is in- 
cluded a question concerning a 
personality, either an officer of 
the company, a_ director, a 
union official, an old-timer, or 
an employee who is generally 
well known. It is in the an- 
swers that the company’s pur- 
pose is best served. A great 
deal of information can _ be 
given, and the readers are in 
an eager and receptive moo<! 
when they see the answers. 

The quiz-at-lunch game was 
decided upon by management 
because it thought such a game 
would be the best way to 
acquaint employees with the 
company. The success of quiz 
games on the radio, in maga- 
zines and newspapers’ was 
evidence of their popularity, 
and they have heen equally 
successful at General Aniline. 
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Hartford, Connecticut, Fuller 
new picture opening 





Alfred C. Fuller, original Fuller Brush man, is initiated into 
the Circus Saints and Sinners at a celebration in New York City 


Community Report 
Describes Plant 
And Products 


Companies have been issuing 
reports to stockholders and em- 
ployees for a long time, but the 
L. A. Darling Company has 


come up with a new one, a 
report to the community. 
Printed on a large news- 


paper-size sheet with plenty of 
pictures, the report describes 
the company’s business of mak- 
ing mannequins, display fix- 
tures, and _ millinery heads. 
There are sketches of Darling’s 


three plants, two in Coldwater, 
Michigan, and the third in 
Bronson, Michigan. Under each 
sketch is a description of the 
plant, the products it makes, 
its size, number of employees. 

The report mentions the com- 
pany’s sales offices and display 
rooms in New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles, and tells a 
little of the sales setup. Then 
follows a paragraph on the 
growth of the Darling “family.” 
The paragraph concludes with, 
“Since we are so definitely a 
part of this community, we be- 
lieve our future prosperity will 
also affect the prosperity of 
Branch County—we have faith 
in the future of both.” 
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New furniture and equipment in the reception room and executive offices can often 
mean as much to a business as new machines in the accounting department. Stories 
in this issue show that both are important to a company that expects to get ahead. 
Latest office equipment, described here every month, might help your own business 





Photographic Copier for 
Accurate Copying 


PERMANENT, error-proof, low-cost 
copies of records, plans, blueprints, of- 
fice forms, photos, charts, diagrams, let- 
ters, orders, other important papers are 
made by the CP-18 Apeco Continuous 
Copier. American Photocopy Equipment 
Company’s new model copies direct from 
originals up to 18 inches wide and any 
length. For 814- by 11-inch papers, the 
speed is 400 copies per hour. Working 
on a simple photographic principle, the 
CP-18 saves expensive copying by drafts- 
men and typists, prevents errors in copy- 
ing, does without masters, stencils, or 
new tracings. This is how it works. The 
original material and a sheet of photo- 
copy paper are fed together into the 
machine. The papers are kept under 
constant, uniform pressure by a con- 
tinuous canvas belt and a revolving glass 
cylinder, to prevent slipping and to as- 
sure clear, readable prints. The con- 
tinuous automatic mechanism and a 
simple control panel make operation so 
easy that anyone can run it. The machine 
was primarily developed for large offices, 
plants, and institutions. 
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Addresses Mailing List 
At Low Cost 


MASTER Addresser makes addressing a 
mailing list easy and inexpensive. The 
Addresser works like a spirit duplicator, 
needing no stencil or plate for each ad- 
dress. Instead the list is typed on a long 


paper tape carbon-backed. This master 
tape will reproduce each address about 
100 times. Made by the Master Addresser 
Company, the machine will address up to 
20 envelopes a minute. Retail price is 
$24.50. Since envelopes do not have to 
be inserted and removed, a typist can 
actually prepare the master tape faster 
than typing individual envelopes. 


Fluorescent Fixtures 


Give Soft Light 


A GLASS shielded, single lamp fluores- 
cent fixture is announced by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. Soft light in 
places where bare lamp fixtures are un- 
suitable is the result. The Sylvania Pea- 
body CSG-120 and CSG-140 are built 
around basic, unshielded 20-watt and 
40-watt utility fixtures. Ribbed, opaque 
glass diffusing panels and decorative 
end caps have been added. These fixtures 
can be used singly in small areas or 
mounted end-to-end in rows for light- 
ing small offices, stores, corridors. By 
attaching a curved fitting a row of 
lights can be mounted around the ceil- 
ing of any room. Different patterns of 
light can be achieved with these flexible 
units. The panels finished in white Mira- 
coat have an 86 per cent reflection fac- 
tor. The 20-watt fixture costs $10.63, the 
40-watt, $17.29. Reflectors with tapered 
sides minimize shadows. Standard CS-120 
and CS-140 fixtures can be changed to 
shielded units by adding conversion sets. 
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Handsome Cabinet Is 
Office ‘‘Kitchen’”’ 


GIRLS in the office slipping out for 
“coffee and”? Clerks grouchy because 
they have to run three blocks through 
pouring rain to the restaurant at noon? 
Typists gloomy because the only restau- 
rant is a truck drivers’ haven? The 
Butterie may hold the answer to these 
touchy problems and many more. It 
cooks, it cools, it serves, it stores. Made 
by Jefferson Industries, Inc., the com- 
pact cabinet has a refrigerator compart- 
ment over 2 cubic feet. The freezing unit 
freezes two trays of ice cubes in 45 
minutes, keeps frozen meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, ice cream on hand. There are two 
electrical outlets on the linoleum-covered 
work counter, which holds a coffee maker 
and toaster, waffle iron, or other electri- 
cal appliances. Storage shelves hold 
dishes, food, canned and bottled goods, 
glassware. A sliding cutting board pro- 
vides extra working surface. Silverware 
and cooking utensils can be kept in the 
large drawer. The cabinet is 45 inches 
high, 37 inches wide, and 20 inches deep; 
work counter is 30 inches by 18 inches. 
With the doors closed you have a hand- 
some cabinet in maple, walnut, or 
mahogany. Each cabinet has its own 
lock, so kiss those icebox-raider worries 


goodbye. 


Turns Waste Paper 
Into Excelsior 


BANISH your waste paper blues quickly 
and economically with Mitts & Merrill, 
Inc., machines to shred newsprint, maga- 
zines, corrugated box board, crepe and 
wax paper, etc. Pictured is the Model 6 
Air-Fluff paper shredder that thrives on 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


coupons, transfers, and similar papers. | 


With a capacity of up to 50 pounds of 
such material, the machine cuts paper 
into strips 3/16 of an inch wide. The 
shredder turns waste paper into paper 
excelsior that can be used for clean, easy 
packing, thereby trimming packing mate- 
rial costs, too. The Model 6 is ideal for 
destroying confidential records and let- 
ters. After shredded material gathers in 
the base of the machine, it is removed 
through large door in front. The 
shredder takes only 21 inches by 43 
inches of floor space. The machine is 
easy to operate. 
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No dirty, musty records when you use 
Liberty Transfer Storage Boxes. Patented 
flash closure is dustproof yet opens in an 
instant. Precision-cut Liberty Boxes are 
made in 23 standard sizes. They’re strong, 
come knocked down, set up in a few seconds, 
At leading stationers everywhere. 
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STORAGE BOXES 7 


F R [2 f . « « helpful “Manual of Record 
Storage Practice.” Write for your 
copy. And send this ad, $1 and your letter-head 


for letter-size sample Liberty Storage Box, post- 
paid. 


B BANKERS BOX COMPANY 





Dept. 910, 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





Of’ PENDAFLEX™ 


HANGING FOLDERS. * 


SIMPLE FRAME 
ADAPTS YOUR 
PRESENT CABINETS 
FOR PENDAFLEX 














Yes, your file clerks will need only half the time 
-— and will do a better job — with new style 
PENDAFLEX hanging folders. Send coupon 
now for catalog and name of nearby dealer 
who will install trial drawer, Money back if 
not satisfied 

OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 

Gorden City, N. ¥ 


Send Pendaflex catalog and name of dealer to: 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Ring Binder 
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NATIONAL BRIEF OPS 7, WU 
532 


LIST 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE 


write FOR NEW 





Sturdy: Low-priced: Weight 12 Ibs. 
Easy to learn: New back transfer device 
speeds up calculations 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-93 


ie WEI 


@ Automatic total and non-add key 

@ Automatic subtract key 

@ Repeat and multiply key 

@ Credit balance @ Electric @ Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-95 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. 


210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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| Airtowel Dries Hands in 
_Less Than a Minute 


ONE KIND of hot air welcome even in 
| an election year is the instant heat from 
| the electric Airtowel that dries hands in 

about 40 seconds. Besides drying the 

hands quickly, the Airtowel eliminates 
| paper towel clutter in washrooms, saves 
| laundry costs of cloth towels. A foot 

switch on a heavy steel platform operates 
| the dryer. Its Universal motor uses either 
A.C. or D.C. Manufactured by Morici 
Products Corporation, the easily installed 
dryer costs $59.95. 
| 





Steel-Wood Shelving 





Easy to Set Up 


LYON Metal Products, Inc, has an- 
nounced a new line of steel-wood shelv- 
ing for offices and plants. All upright 
parts are steel and each wood shelf is 
steel reinforced. Despite its sturdiness 
the shelving is easy to set up, dismantle, 
or rearrange because there are few parts 
to handle. The hardwood shelves are 
easy to adjust because they are fastened 
with clips and studs instead of nuts and 
bolts. Rigid and free standing, the shelv- 
ing needs no bracing to wall or ceiling. 





Type Slug Attachment 
Identifies Operator 


EACH operator can imprint her identi- 
fication number on any endorsement or 
paid stamp on checks, invoices, or other 
business forms with the type slug at 
tachment for the Endorsograph check 
endorsing and canceling machine. This 
feature offers protection to the employee 
as well as her employer, for she can keep 
her own type slug in her possession. The 
removable attachment comes with a 
set of any ten type slugs. These slugs are 
easy to insert or remove, and the ma- 
chine can endorse or cancel either with 
or without the personal identification 
number. The Commercial Controls Cor 
poration machine can be used with list- 
ing or posting machines or check micro 
filming equipment. The Endorsograph 
has a flexible feed so that the endorse 
ment or paid stamp can be set for any 
position on checks or forms. 
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Stand-By Copyholder 
Lives Up to Name 


STAND-BY Copyholder to _ increase 
typists’ speed, efficiency, and accuracy is 
introduced by Copy Right 'Manufactur- 
ing Corporation. Although small, the 
unit holds wide accounting sheets and 
legal-size papers as well as_ standard 
papers and shorthand books. Because it 
folds flat, the copyholder can fit into a 
desk drawer or brief case. An adjustable 
metal blade points to the exact reading 
place, and spring tension grips hold 
papers in place. Metal shelf at the bot- 
tom supports heavy books. Rubber 


bumpers prevent scratching desks. Stand- 
By proves its versatility by teaming with 
billing and adding machines, doubling as 
a paper holder for inventory taking, and 
holding announcements or advertise- 
ments on counters or in window displays. 
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(Through an error a Harter chair was 
pictured above a description of a New 
Indiana chair last month. Both chairs 
are shown and described below.) 








Harter Executive Chair 
Easy to Adjust 


FOAM rubber cushions on seat, back, 
and arms are just one of the features 
designed for comfort in Harter Cor- 
poration’s new executive posture chair. 
Chair contro] tilts the seat and back to- 
gether, and the chair can be adjusted to 
the individual five different ways through 
a hand wheel control. The one-piece base 
is of formed sheet steel. Model 66 is 
covered with mohair fabric upholstery. 


























Comfront Posture Chair 
For Executives 


EXECUTIVE posture chair made by 
New Indiana Chair Company is fully ad- 
justable to fit any individual so that he 
feels as fresh after a day’s work as when 
he started in the morning. Seat height, 
back height, back pressure are adjust- 
able, and the back can be moved back- 
ward or forward, all without the use of 
tools. Chair is covered in leather. 
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Big time Saver for a small office? 
The new desk model MailOpener!... trims a 
thread-like edge off any size envelope—thick 
or thin—in one motion... gets the morning 
mail—and the whole office—off to a fast start! 
... Inexpensive, smartly styled, made to last 
a lifetime . . . the PB MailOpener soon pays for 
itself in saved minutes, is a real economy in any 
firm!... Write for illustrated folder...today! 


MAILOPENER. 


aa PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 

— 2164 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
(i b) ..-Originators of the postage 

== meter... offices in 93 cities. 

















LESS OFFICE MACHINE NOISE 
witH ACOUSTOR 


Sizes and Models for all posting, 
billing, bookkeeping machines. 


Cut that harsh metallic sound. 


@ Reduce machine noise by 
50% or more. 


@ Give ideal, vibration-free fluo- 
rescent light. 


@ Ease the strain on ears, eyes 
and nerves. 


@ Provide semi-office privacy. 


@ Prevent unnecessary distrac- 
tions. 


@ Make for less fatigue. 
@ Improve working conditions. 


@ Promote increased efficiency 
and accuracy. 


@ Benefit the operators and 
others in office. 


@ Pay for themselves in many 
4 ways. 


In daily use in ever-increasing numbers, in 
thousands of commercial offices and banks. 


THE ACOUSTOR COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 













NEW 1948 ENLARGED 


WITHHOLDING TAX CHARTS 


WAGE BRACKET DEDUCTIOWS 


e WEEKLY e BI-WEEKLY 
« MONTHLY e SEMI-MONTHLY 
LARGE CLEAR FIGURES 


PRINTED IN BROWN INK ON HEAVY 
GREEN CARDBOARD SIZE 12” x 20” 


e INSTANT REFERENCE without eye-strain 
e DURABLE AND CONVENIENT 
COMPLETE SET — ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 





— OR SAVE A DOLLAR — 
Get a Set of Charts FREE by placing 
your order NOW for any of the following: 


WATTS W-2 Revised 


Government Approved 
July 1948 


WITHHOLDING STATEMENTS 
WATTS W-4 FILE CARDS 4” x 6” April 1948 Revision 
WATTS FORM SS-1b Snap-Apart Sets 


WATTS “CLEAN COPY" Carbonized Flap 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 











ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO. INC 
742 Washington Ave., Belleville 9, N. J 








“TELLS HOW 
TO INCREASE 
CONFIDENCE 

AND 
POISE 
* 
HOW TO 
BUILD 
YOUR 
BODY 
AS You 


— Sit 


MAIL COUPON 


A valuable daily guide for busy office executives. 

Important, helpful suggestions and information 

for daily use and reference by men who are inter- 

ested in their ‘‘Physical Fitness and Personal Ap- 

pearance.”’ Write for this free book. No obligation. 

DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 903, Elkhart, Indiana 


Send the new, FREE booklet, ‘‘Physical Fitness 
and Personal Appearance’. . . at no obligation. 











| The following literature is of 


special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


| either the company or editor. 


It is current, and requests for 


this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
| various booklets are exhausted. 





981. ALL PURPOSE MAIL ROOM 
EQUIPMENT. This folder pictures such 
equipment as double and single tables 
with whirling racks, traveling rack, floor 
rack, 160-drawer tray cabinet, tray truck. 
Heart of the system is the Hook-on Tray 
which comes in four standard sizes for 
almost any type of mail. Special size 
Hook-on Trays can be made to order to 
suit special mailing pieces. How these 
racks can speed work flow is explained 
in the booklet from All Purpose Metal 
Equipment Corporation. 


* o a 


982. A GREAT STEP FORWARD 
FOR MICROFILM USERS. Clear, to- 
the-point text of this booklet combines 
with plenty of photos to show how useful 
the AO Microfilm Reader is. As you 
probably know, microfilming records can 
save up to 50 per cent of over-all costs. 
American Optical Company has designed 
its 16mm. Reader for rapid reading, 
copying, or reproducing of microfilmed 
records. The Reader can be wheeled from 
desk to desk, office to office; needs only 
16 inches by 23 inches floor space. Fac- 
similes of any document can be made in 
less than 2 minutes without using a dark- 
room. But why should we tell you all 
this? Send for the booklet and see for 
yourself the many advantages of the 
AO Reader. Then we can say, “We told 


you so.” 
. * 


983. RIGHT-WAY STAMP INKER 
DE LUXE. As this leaflet from Hudson 
Specialty Company points out, it’s the 
principle of the thing that makes Right- 
way better. The heavy rubber cushion 
is perforated with hundreds of slots 
which hold and distribute the ink in the 
right amount. Frequent re-inking is un- 
necessary because the wells hold a good 
supply of ink. Other advantages of 
Right-way are explained. 


* * * 


984. ONAN STANDBY EVERY- 
WHERE. Issued by D. W. Onan and 


Sons, Inc., this two-color broadside tells 
how offices, plants, stores, and other 
places of business can be protected in 
case of electric powerline breakdowns. 
Onan Emergency Electric Plants are 
described, Enthusiastic letters from users 
cover one side of the folder. If you want 
to keep operating and avoid costly de- 
lays when powerlines are down, ask for 
this folder, Form A-194. 


* + * 


985. COLORED PENCIL GUIDE. Here 
is a gadget that earns its keep. Eberhard 
Faber offers a colored pencil guide to 
show how Mongol thin lead colored 
pencils can be used in your particular 
business. Altogether there are 286 ideas 
for color systems in business, just wait- 
ing to be adopted or adapted. 


* + * 


986. GUMMED TAPE USER’S HAND- 
BOOK. Better Packages, Inc., has just 
published a 64-page guide to more ef- 
ficient selection, moistening, and appli- 
cation of gummed tape and the care of 
tape machines. Twenty-five years of con- 
tact with shipping room problems an 
practices back up this book. Motion 
studies to reduce fatigue and insure a 
safe, economical seal form the basis for 
the sections on applying tape to slotted 
cartons, telescope boxes, and parcel post 
packages. The book is illustrated with 
30 drawings based on photographs of 
actual shipping room operation. Send 
50 cents to Better Packages, Inc., if you 
are interested in the best, most economi- 
cal way of using gummed tape. 


+ - . 


987. THE DECORATOR APPROACH 
TO OFFICE DESKS. Although most 
businessmen enjoy a modern, colorful 
home, many of them work in drab, color- 
less offices. Even though each individual 
strives to stand out from the group in 
our competitive system, the average of- 
fice conforms to a strict pattern showing 
about as much sparkle and imagination 
as a tired mouse. Observing this state of 
affairs, The Raymond Company, Inc., 
wondered whether it was smart business 
to parade a “rubber stamp” office to 
visitors whose business contributed to the 
profits and progress of a company. They 
reasoned that if it is important to hire 
experts to write advertising copy to in- 
press prospective customers, and to use 
distinctive stationery to impress corre- 
spondents favorably, isn’t it just as im- 
portant to put your best foot forward 
with customers who call in person? 
Raymond decided that color in offices 
would mean greater comfort and work- 
ing pleasure and, in the end, increase: 
efficiency. Nucleus of the plan is the 
Raymond desk in four finishes, lime 
oak, walnut, harvest, and gre-tone. Ray 
mond made a simple office decorating 
chart which shows four different color 
schemes to complement each of the vari- 
ous finishes of Raymond desks. If you 
are interested in making your office perk 
up and-.say “Welcome!” to important 
visitors, to echo the prestige of your 
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work, write for this 8-page brochure 
which includes the Raymond Color Chart. 


* * * 


988. CRIME LOSS PREVENTION. 
You’ve heard that “crime doesn’t pay.” 
This booklet shows that it isn’t always 
the criminal who loses, as the statement 
implies. Instead, crime costs American 
businessmen about one billion dollars 
each year. Embezzlement, fraudulent 
conversion of business assets, theft, and 
other crimes by dishonest employees have 
increased sharply the past 2 years and 
are still mounting. Robbery and burglary 
are on the increase; forgery is “the 
fastest growing, most common crime in 
America today.” To help businessmen 
safeguard their business assets, Con- 
tinental Casualty Company issued this 
review of methods and devices available 
to prevent loss. Especially interesting is 
the composite picture of the average dis- 
honest employee in chart form. 


* * 7 


989. GIANT PRINTS. This attractive 
new booklet deals with photo blow-ups 
and their many uses. Photo enlargements 
are shown decorating the walls of an 
exclusive club, as ads in an automobile 
showroom and a railroad terminal, warm- 
ing up a reception room, and sparking 
an executive office. Giant prints can also 
be used in sales meetings and as counter 
cards. Part of the booklet shows a giant 
print in the making. Photographs show 
how a negative of the original, ordinary- 
size print is projected to whatever size is 
wanted. The print is developed in a huge 
tub, washed and “fixed.” If color-toning 
is wanted, this is next. The giant print is 
dried, mounted, and closely inspected 
before shipping. 


+ aa * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


981. All Purpose Metal Equipment Corp., 
254 Mill St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
982. American Optical Company, Scien- 
tific Instrument Division, Buf- 
falo 15, N. Y. 
. Hudson Specialty Company, 934 W. 
Lakeside Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
. D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., 43 Royal- 
ston Ave. N., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. 
. Eberhard Faber Pencil Company, 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 
23, N. Y. 
i. Better Packages, Inc., Shelton, Con- 
necticut. (50 cents.) 
7. The Raymond Company, Inc., 666 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
8. Continental Casualty Company, 310 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 
- Rapid Copy Service, Inc., 123 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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complete 


BIG PERFORMER FOR SMALLER BUDGETS 


‘sheeate bead exahaw 


simply and easily. Adjust 


ments ge various size papers quickly 
made. Single feed arm allows convenient 
loading of paper. Easily inked, perfo- 
rated drum accommodates standard 
legal size stencils. 


Sturdily constructed for years of quality service. 
Write for Complete Catalog 
Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
& t&% THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1860 South Kostner Avenue - hanenel 23, U.S. A. 


SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS! 
Build and Own a Trailer Park 


There's good profit in accom- 
modating the more-than-million 
responsible citizens who own 
trailer coaches. Your community 
needs a good, profitable park. 
T.C.M.A. Can give you valuable 
facts and guidance, even to free 
architect's plans and the specific 


advice of experts retained by the 
Association. 

Write today, as the first step; 
ask for *‘Planning a Profitable 
Trailer Park,’’ containing a wealth 
of pictures, diagrams and cost 
data. Address Trailer Parks Dept. 
at address below. Box 925. 





;) TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


CIVIC OPERA BUILDING e CHICAGO 6, ILLINIOS 








A DAY'S WORK IN ONE ae” 


ADDRESS - TAGS - LABELS 
WITH WEBER TAG-O-GRAPH 


PRINTS UP TO 9 
TYPEWRITTEN LINES 


ONLY 


$7.50 


COMPLETE 
10 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


Accuracy — Speed — Legibility . . . Change 
stencils in a split second . . . Lifetime guaran- 

- -- No moving parts ... Fills many re- 
quirements . . . No muss, no fuss — Shipped 
with 25 extra stencils, handwriting stylus, 
4 oz. of ink and complete instructions. Ship- 
ping weight, 2 Ibs. Order today. 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
200 W. CENTRAL RD. MT. PROSPECT, ILL. 





ere stress 


Snap a Hush-A-Phone on your phone and you 
solve three phone problems: safeguarding pri- 
vacy, quieting the office, and improving phone 
hearing in noisy places. Literature explains. 


Hush-A-Phone Corporation 


43 W. 16th St., Suite 706, N. Y. C. 11 





POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 


pwn mention AMERICAN BUSINESS afin 


writing to advertisers 
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How to get more 
work done-- 
in less time! 











Have you ever wanted more time 
to finish a job? 


Here’s the answer to your need. This guidebook 
shows how you can stretch your day—get more 
work done and have more time to relax. It’s a 
book of tested techniques—methods used by 
famous men of accomplishment to conquer the 
common hindrances that blocked their way to 
success...the same hindrances that may be 
slowing your own advancement. 

You can easily do more with these techniques 
There is no magic formula. The people on top 
get there because they have the knack of doing 
more than the next fellow...doing more not 
by hard work alone but by developing simple 
techniques and tricks that enable them to pro- 
duce more efficiently. 

Dr. Laird has carefully sifted the lives of over 
300 top men and women in business, govern- 
ment, and science and thrown a spotlight on 
the productive habits which enabled them to 
make the most of their time and talents. 





By Dr. DONALD A. LAIRD 
and ELEANOR LAIRD 


whose tested advice has helped thousands 
move ahea 
Here are the 21 hard-hitting chapters: 
- How producers are made 
. Producers in spite of everything 
. Be dissatisfied first 
. Detours that mislay initiative 
- Reading that helps get things done 
- How to get friends who help 
- How to plan to produce 
How to say no to yourself 
Doing the things you hate most 
. How to make yourself do it 
How to decide trifles quickly 
. Getting a vigorous start 
. The best hours for getting more done 
. Working for quality 
- Doing two things at once 
. The best place to work 
Get someone else to do it 
. Work for more than money 
. Take on more work 
. How to make habit your friend 
Don’t accept your alibis 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥.C. 18 


Send me Laird’s THE TECHNIQUE OF GET- 
TING THINGS DONE for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will remit $3.00, 
plus a few cents postage, or return the 
postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
Name... 

Address 

City and State. 


Company. 





Position ... AB-9-48 
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MEW BOOKS 


HOW TO REDUCE DISTRIBUTION 
COSTS. By Richard D. Crisp. Mr. Crisp 
is director of market research for 
Tatham-Laird, a Chicago advertising 
agency. Before he came to this job he 
was director of market research for 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., famed polish, 
paint, and wax manufacturers. Mr. Crisp 
has built up a splendid reputation for 
achievement in this field. It is the au- 
thor’s idea that any distribution cost is 
too high, if it is higher than it needs to 
be. Working from this premise he takes 
up one phase of distribution costs after 
another and shows how they may be re- 
duced or controlled. He shows how sales 
records, starting with the company in- 
voice, can be utilized in market analysis, 
sales analysis, and expense control. He 
shows how sales records may be kept in 
any number of different ways, each way 
especially helpful for some particular 
type of business. He examines many 
different cases, where a saving in dis- 
tribution cost has been achieved and 
tells how it was done. 

The important thing about this book 
is that Mr. Crisp, from his practical ex- 
perience, knows that the mere keeping of 
records, or piling up statistics is not the 
answer to reducing costs. He explains, 
in one case history after another, what 
can be done about records after they are 
compiled and analyzed. He shows how 
these records properly kept can lead to 
action in sales management which results 
in cost reductions. It is plain that the 
author has little patience with the mere 
compiling and keeping of records unless 
something is done about the facts they 
disclose. In a study of the book it be- 
comes amazingly clear that literally 
thousands of companies do not take even 
the elementary steps necessary to under- 
stand why their sales costs are too high. 
Mr. Crisp does not approach the problem 
at a high academic level; he keeps both 
feet on the ground and shows the prac- 
tical cash register values of attempts to 
control distribution expense. This is a 
subject about which volumes have been 
written in the past, but the usual ap- 
proach to reducing distribution costs at- 
tempts to treat it from such broad social 
and economic aspects that the working 
sales executive becomes discouraged and 
decides that reducing distribution costs 
is a matter for powers much higher than 
he. This book treats the whole subject 
practically—in a way that will help the 
executive of any company—large or 
small, manufacturer, wholesaler, service 
company, or almost any other organiza- 
tion with goods or service to sell. The 
book is part of a series published by 
Funk and Wagnalls in association with 
Modern Industry magazine. So far as we 
can determine it is unquestionably the 
best book on the subject now in print. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. $5. 





ROTO-SHEAR 
Opens Mail F ASTER, BETTER 


Business firms from coast to coast are using 
ROTO-SHEAR Mail Openers to speed up 
opening of incoming mail and increase 
office efficiency. Note these ROTO-SHEAR 
features: 


1. Opens 40 to 50 letters per minute. 
2. Causes less fatigue to operator. 
3. Causes less damage to mail. 

4. Has self-sharpening blade. 

5. Safety feature protects operator 
6. Saves time, labor and money. 


Order a ROTO-SHEAR today. If not avail- 


able at your local sta- $34.95 


tioner, order direct. 
Money back if not satis- 
fied. F.0.B. DALLAS 
ROTO-SHEAR COMPANY DIV. 
NATIONWIDE PAPERS INC. 
1621 Wall St., P. O. Box 5571, Dallas, Texas 




















END ALL “WRAPS” 
PROBLEMS 
Valet Costumers and 
Racks keep clothing “in 
ress,” aired on spaced 
hangers, and hats on ven- 
tilated shelves. Save floo 
space — accommodate 3 
persons per sq. ft. Fit in 
anywhere. Lifetime weld- 
ed construction. 
Locker Rack (illustrat- 
) combines “Valet” 
efficiency with  indi- 
vidual lock box. 5 ft. 
unit serves 12. 


Write for Bulletin No. A-22 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People” 

624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, U.S. A. 





The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 
By J. C. Aspley 

Here’s a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! A refresher course 
in the fundamentals of selling, over 200,0(0 
copies have been bought by companies to give 
to their salesmen, dealers, and vets who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 inches. 
Send for a sample copy, price 25 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 





Postcard Advertising 


DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 
KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 








Situations Wanted—Male 


ACCOUNTANT—Experienced on corporation 
books including manufacturing, costs, taxes, 
finance and business law. Address Post Office 
Box 404, Cincinnati. 











Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—335,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (38 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





EXECUTIVES—CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE? 
Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and nationwide contacts to negotiate success- 
fully for you. Details on request, mailed under 
confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 1070 Porter Building, Kansas City 
2, Missouri. 





New & Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade alt kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Financing 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN? xs 
——————_] —- —— 
Page i 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S.and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
30,000 used by Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 621, Exeter, Nebr. 





Advertising Literature 


ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE, copy, 
layouts, ideas for Publications and Direct 
Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. ROBERT 
PETERSON, phone Central 6750, 442 Civic 
Opera Bldg., Chicago 6. 








Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








CAPITAL SEEKERS: Put your project be wr 
260 key men, low cost, details free. . 
HITCHMAN COMPANY, 90 Wall 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Strest. 





Used Business Machines 


ADDING MACHINES $12.95. Free Circular. 
JUNG, Box 74, Westwood, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
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LOOMING AMEND oc Za. 
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EWELL AVERY, hardheaded chief of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, is of the 
opinion prices will drop at the rate of 5 per 
cent a month for 6 months if and when sup- 
plies of goods overtake demand. So he is 
shaping Ward’s buying policies accordingly. 
Nor is Mr. Avery alone. The failure of tex- 
tiles, shoes, household appliances, jewelry, and 
other industries to bounce back after the sum- 
mer letdown has businessmen worried. Sales- 
men report difficulty getting buyers to place 
orders for more than current needs. Then, too, 
the recent break in stocks suggested that pos- 
sibly the market was discounting a price break 
after election day. But we agree with Dr. 
Sumner Slichter, consulting economist to the 
Committee of Economic Development, that 
those businessmen who figure prices will break 
forget an all-important fact. They forget the 
substantial Government expenditures, a factor 
not present in previous postwar adjustments. 
What we may have, and let’s hope we do have 
it, is a readjustment of prices which will bring 
our economy into balance. If that can be 
achieved without upsetting the apple cart, we 
may not have any general recession at all. On 
the contrary we might have several years of 
good business, at least until capital goods ex- 
penditures slow down considerably. 


Business Secrets 


One of the contributing factors to America’s 
industrial progress has been the willingness of 
businessmen to share information with one an- 
other. This was not always true. Twenty-five 
years ago executives were tight-lipped about 
their methods. They built an iron curtain 
around their business operations. Then John 
H. Patterson, of National Cash Register fame, 
came up with the idea it was smarter to tell 
your competitors what you are doing, through 
the public press, and get a reputation for being 
an up-and-coming concern. He wanted people 
to think of NCR as being leaders in the field. 
Soon the growing young company had 
America’s best salesmen and executives stand- 
ing in line for jobs. The National Cash 
Register Company became recognized as one 
of the smartest and best managed sales organi- 
zations in the world. Patterson’s open-door 
policy paid off. What the small-gauge busi- 
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nessman forgets is that if his competitor really 
wants to know his methods, it is a simple mat- 
ter to “plant” a man in the competitor’s organi- 
zation. One big motor maker jovially tells how 
he planted a draftsman in Ford’s engineering 
department and got the advance information 
on that company’s 1949 model. But he added: 
“T don’t kid myself; the other companies know 
as much about me as I know about them.” 


A Creed for Managers 


What can be done to remind the young men 
who are entering business of the moral re- 
sponsibilities of true leadership? Clarence 
Francis, General Foods Corporation chair- 
man, thinks a sort of Hippocratic oath might 
be devised, and as a starter suggested the fol- 
lowing credo: 


I believe that a business must be run at an adequate profit 
and must hold its own in fair competition with other businesses. 


I believe that business must serve employees, stockholders, 
consumers, and government, and that management must keep 
the interests of all these elements in balance. 


I believe that management’s operating goals are con- 
tinuously improved productivity and growth—in order to pro- 
vide jobs, reward investors, attract capital, and provide more 
and better goods and services at lower cost. 


I believe further that a business’ greatest assets are its 
human assets and that the improvement of their‘value is both 
a matter of material advantage and moral obligation; I be- 
lieve, therefore, that employees must be treated as honorable 
individuals, justly rewarded, encouraged in their progress, 
fully informed, and properly assigned, and that their lives and 
work must be given meaning and dignity, on and off the job. 


I believe that a reputation for integrity is another priceless 
asset of any business and that management must deal fairly 
with customers, competitors, and vendors, advertise truthfully, 
fulfill its commitments, cooperate with other managements in 
the betterment of business as a whole, and oppose any restric- 
tion that may limit production, fix prices, or restrain trade. 


I believe that the future of the American economic system 
depends on the confidence, good will, and understanding of the 
people and that business leadership must make itself a re- 
sponsible part of the human community by participating in 
worthy activities locally and nationally. 


I believe that whenever business has earned a hearing, i! 
has not only a right but a duty to ask for public confidence 
and that it must speak freely, give information gladly, and 
answer the attacks of those who seek to undermine American 
freedom under democratic capitalism. 


I believe finally that business leadership is nothing less than 
a public trust, that it must offer a message of courage and hope 
to all people, and that it can help an economically strong 
America to lead other nations to lasting prosperity, freedom, 


and peace. 
—J.C.A. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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